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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE brightness of the Coronation festivities at Moscow 
was entirely marred on Saturday by an accident so 
destructive of human life that it resembles rather the 
accident in the amphitheatre at Fidenw recorded by 
Tacitus than any calamity of our time. The Ozar had 
ordered that six hundred thousand cups of enamelled 
iron, six hundred thousand handkerchiefs with the Em- 
peror’s portrait, and six hundred thousand sausages should 
be distributed among the vast crowds which attended the 
ceremony. The memorials are greatly valued, and on the 
night of Friday week half-a-million persons bivouacked on 
the Khodinsky plain to be in time for the distribution. On 
the following morning the crowd, tired with waiting, began 
to rush towards the booths in which the cups were known to 
be stored; the attendants, alarmed, began to fling them out, a 
scramble occurred, and became a stampede down a declivity 
in front of the booths. Hundreds fell, the vast crowd still 
pressed on, and in a short time three thousand six hundred 
men and women had perished, most of them by dis- 
embowelling. The police and soldiers removed the dead, and 
the Czar ordered £80 to be given to each bereaved family, 
but for the rest the accident was treated as if an epidemic 
had broken out. The festivities and banquets went on as 
before, and though the bereaved mourned with the Slav 
exuberance of grief, their comrades who were not bereaved 
hailed the Czar with their accustomed noisy but genuine 
enthusiasm. No one was to blame except for stupidity in 
selecting a single centre for the distribution, and the appa- 
rent heartlessness was due in part to stolidity, in part to an 
Asiatic resignation. The Czar, it is said, at first ordered all 
display of joyousness to cease, but was warned that such an 
order would enormously exaggerate the effect of the ominous 
incident throughout the Empire. 


The news of the week from Crete is serious. The Turkish 
Government, after a brief interval of hesitation, during 
which a project of selling the island appears to have been 
discussed, decided to put down “the insurrection ” by force, 
and ordered reinforcements of from twelve thousand to fifteen 
thousand men, — thirty-five battalions in all. Abdullah 
Pasha, an energetic officer, was sent on in advance, and con- 
trived, with the troops already in the island, to relieve the 
garrison of Vamos, who had been besieged by Christian in- 





new civilisation that massacre has been made easier to Turks 
than at any time within the half-century. The Vienna cor- 
respondent of the Times affirms—“ let who will deny it ”—that 
the number of Armenians murdered reaches eighty thousand. 
Why not, when the murders covered provinces ? 


The political pendulum has began its usual vibrations. 
Two by-elections have been lost by the Unionists this week, 
one in the Frome division of Somerset, where Mr. Barlow has 
defeated Lord Alexander Thynne by 299 votes (5,062 against 
4,763), though a year ago Lord Weymouth defeated Mr. 
Barlow by 383 votes (5,043 against 4660). The total poll, 
too, is considerably increased, so that the change cannot be 
ascribed to any indifference as to the result. In the Wick 
Burghs, where Sir John Pender has retired, the Gladstonian 
candidate, Mr. Hedderwick, has come in by 1,054 votes against 
842 for the Unionist, Mr. W. C. Smith, majority 212. A year 
ago Sir John Pender, the Liberal Unionist, got in by the 
narrow majority of 24 (913 against 889). And it is even said 
that a great many of the Gladstonian voters were at sea fishing, 
so that the Gladstonians hardly expected to win. Neither 
election is of much importance, but both alike show that the 
usual swinging back of the constituencies against the vic- 
torious party has set in. 


Mr. Gladstone has been writing a long letter on the Roman 
Catholic policy of the present Pope in setting his Cardinals 
to work to re-examine the question of the validity or in- 
validity of our Anglican orders,—which Mr. Gladstone 
assumes (and no doubt with perfect truth) is done from a 
conciliatory motive, and with a view to remove, as far as 
possible, any grievance which the Anglicans may feel at the 
Roman refusal even to consider the question of the possible 
validity of their orders, though the orders of other schismatic 
Churches are freely recognised by Rome. Mr. Gladstone 
appears to indulge the dream that the new examination may 
result in a decidedly favourable judgment as to the orders of the 
Anglican Church, though of course that would have no effect 
at allin bringing about reunion while the English Church 
differs so profoundly on grave theological questions from the 
Church of Rome. The most that can possibly be expected is 
the admission that there is at least sufficient possibility of the 
validity of the Anglican orders to make it desirable to re- 
ordain Anglican clergymen whe submit to the Roman See con- 
ditionally on their ordination not having been originally valid, 
instead of reordaining them as they now do without any re- 
ference to the possibility of their having been validly ordained 
before. Mr. Gladstone, who attaches the greatest possible 
importance to the attenuation of the divisions of Christendom, 
gives the Pope the highest possible credit for attempting to 
do anything in the direction of conciliation, and no doubt 
there he is right. But if this policy is to have any substantial 
effect in diminishing the divisions of Christendom,—which is 
hardly possible,—it can only be by the submission of a con- 
siderable number of Anglican clergy to Rome, which is not, 
we fancy, what Mr. Gladstone himself desires, 
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The Nonconformists appear to resent rather vehemently 
apy suggestion of a rapprochement between the English 
Church and Rome, though we should have thought that the 
more Romanising the English Church bécomes,—and we 
have no belief that much will be done in this direction,—the 
more charce the independent Churches: would have of 
winning new adherents from the very heart of the National 
Church itself. However that does not seem to be the view of 
the great Dissenters. Dr. Joseph Parker in Tuesday’s Times 
bewails the possible results of Mr. Gladstone’s letter as. if it 
might blow the Dissenting Churches to atoms,—a most inex- 
plicable expectation,—and Dr. Guinness Rogers, while doing 
full justice to Mr. Gladstone’s conscientiousness and con- 
sistency, declared, also on Tuesday, as reported in Wed- 
nesday’s Times, against the de-Protestantising of the 
National Church as if it implied a great danger and inroad 
on Protestantism in general. Our own impression is very 
different. If the Church of the via media lost strength to 
Rome, we should fear a great Protestant reaction and a great 
loss to the moderate Church party. The English people is 
impulsive, and recoils from what it dreads. 


The motion made on Tuesday for the adjournment of 
the House over the Derby-day was not supported with 
much animation even by those who brought it forward 
(Mr. Muntz and Major Rasch), and when it was re- 
sisted by Mr. Bartley and Sir Wilfrid Lawson it was 
resisted with a confidence that it would be defeated 
that made its opponents take the matter with equal equa- 
nimity. After a short debate the motion was rejected by 
a majority of 141 (199 to 58), and there is perhaps some 
reason to hope that we may have seen the end of a 
motion which does not suit our times. Moreover, in a con- 
dition of the public mind in which the love of racing 
and of risking money on the results of racing is becoming 
more and more widespread, nothing could be more un- 
fortunate than for the House of Commons to set the 
example of neglecting important business just to gratify 
this morbid taste. There would be more to be said for 
moving an adjournment over the day when the Academy 
opens or trout-fishing begins. 


The Derby was won this year by the Prince of Wales’s 
horse ‘Persimmon,’ the last occasion on which a Prince of 
Wales had won the race having been one hundred and eight 
years ago—in 1788—with a horse called ‘Sir Thomas.’ It 
was a very hard race, as the second horse, ‘St. Frusquin,’ was 
only a neck behind; but the victory of the Prince’s horse 
caused the utmost enthusiasm, the cheering lasting for 
upwards of a quarter of an hour. Indeed the Prince was 
evidently much more of a favourite than his horse, the odds 
against which had been 5 to 1. 


The refusal of the House of Commons to adjourn for the 
Derby allowed the Benefices Bill to be considered on Wednes- 
day afternoon. It was, however, bitterly opposed by a small 
group of Tories, who, rather than see the sacred rights of pro- 
perty infringed in the slightest degree, would maintain any 
amount of scandals in Church patronage, and of Noncon- 
formist Radicals, who cannot endure that so wicked an insti- 
tution as the Church should be improved. These, indeed, are 
like people who object to a person who they consider 
deserves hanging being cured of a bad habit. Who can tell 
where a reformation of that kind will stop? It might end 
by cheating the gallows altogether. ‘‘It was quite true,” 
said Mr. H. S. Foster (the Tory Member for Lowestoft), 
“that the right of selling advowson property was not taken 
away by the Bill, but it imposed a number of restrictions 
upon the exercise of private patronage in future, the 
admitted effect of which would be to largely reduce the 
market value of the property.” That is a curious way of 
debating an important measure concerning the spiritual 
interests of the Church. Surely Mr. Foster would have 
been more in his element had he gone to the Derby. Mr. 
Carvell-Williams, in a somewhat unctuous speech, opposed 
the Bill:—“ It was certain to have a disintegrating influence 
on the Church; it would produce bitterness of feeling and 
distrust of the Bishops, and it would hinder the future 
progress of the Church.” Ultimately the debate stood 
adjourned. 


The Executive Council at Pretoria has pardoned all the 








sixty or so prisoners condemned to minor sentences for their 
share in the Johannesburg insurrection, on condition of their 
paying their fines, £2,000 each, and remaining liable, if they 
break the peace, to banishment by decree. The fony 
prisoners originally condemned to death will also, it is stateg 
be released at once, though their fines will be far heavier 
and their banishment probably immediate. This lenity ig 
said to be due to President Kruger himself, and irritates the 
German party in Pretoria; but it has averted an industria) 
crisis, and produced a strong expression of gratitude through. 
out South Africa. President Kruger is entitled to credit for 
his moderation, and undoubtedly wims in the controversy, but 
he still displays a kind of humorous vindictiveness. He hag 
only whipped the little dogs, he says, and he is sorry to do 
that, but next time he will catch the big dog, Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes, “for he bites.” Mr. Rhodes, on his side, has 
reached Bulawayo safe, has been received with enthusiastic 
loyalty, has occupied Government House, and is planning, as 
managing director of the Chartered Company, a rapid exten. 
sion of the railway. The Rhodesians evidently believe in 
him entirely, and we should not wonder if Mr. Kruger found 
in the end that biting hard things hurts the teeth, Mean. 
while Mr. Kruger is coming to England, not of course to 
arrange anything either with Great Britain or Germany, but 
to repair his health, injured by the strain put upon it by the 
Raid. The decent lies of diplomacy are not confined to 
Europe. 


The Silver party in the United States is advancing fast to 
power. It is believed that they will have a majority of 100 in 
the Democratic Convention at Chicago, that they will reject 
Mr. Cleveland, and that they will accept a candidate pledged 
not to veto plans for the free coinage of silver at the ratio 
of 16 to 1. The Republican party is less committed to silver, 
but it will, it is believed, in the Convention at St. Louis, 
nominate Mr. McKinley, who is, of course, pledged to 
a high tariff, and who some years ago avowed himself 
an advocate of silver currency. It seems certain that 
the West, with its large popular majority, is determined 
to try a silver experiment. An English correspondent in 
whose judgment we can confide, and who is travelling in the 
West, tells us that the bitterness is indescribable. The people 
really believe that the “ gold-bugs” of the Eastern States, 
backed by England, are intent on making all debtors pay 
their debts twice in appreciated currency, and threaten to 
use force rather than submit. They will not secede, of course, 
but it is quite possible that the election of any President who 
is not a “silver-man” would be followed by serious rioting 
if not by resistance to the central Government. But for the 
terrible financial consequences it might be better to let them 
try their experiment, and learn once for all that if a debt can 
be paid in sugar or salt at will, the cheaper of those two 
articles will drive the dearer out. The Senate has actually 
passed a Bill prohibiting the Executive from issuing more 
gold bonds whatever the necessity, that is, compelling it to 


.pay its obligations either in silver or paper. The Represen- 


tatives will, of course, reject the Bill, but it is a loud 
advertisement that the Senate is for silver, 


A story is circulating on the Continent that the heads of 
the different parties of French Monarchists, who have been re- 
conciled by the intervention of the Empress Eugénie, intend 
to hold a great conference in August, and that shortly after 
some great coup will be struck, the Pretender, if successful, 
agreeing to submit the claims of all candidates to a free 
plebiscite. Considerable sums of money have been contri- 
buted by the Empress and the Duc d’Aumale, and it may 
be presumed that the agitators rely upon some sort of 
support within the Army. There is evidence enough of the 
reconciliation to justify us in mentioning the story, but for 
ourselves we doubt its authenticity altogether. What could 
any Pretender actually do that would not leave him in a 
ridiculous position? The French Army has always acted 
en masse, and where is the evidence that the civil population 
is tired of the Republic? If any Pretender could show that 
the Russian Alliance depended upon his election, he might 
have some feeble chance; but though the Romanoffs are 
necessarily Monarchists, they are not so fond either of 
Bourbons or Bonapartes as to modify the policy of Russia on 
an essential point for the sake of their future. The love of 
dynasties for each other is cupboard-love. 
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Lord Dufferin made on Tuesday a farewell speech to the 
British colony in Paris, marked by all his usual literary skill 
and by a little of his habit of saying pleasant things. It is 
rather strong, for example, to describe Paris as an intellectual 
“Mecca.” He painted the world in gloomy colours, “‘ a bundle 
of nerves” amidst which any one of six persons might even 
nnwittingly start a war that would cover all four continents 
with blood, and therefore maintained, very justly, the im- 
portance of diplomatists, the “meek, civil, and mild-man- 
nered persons” who have been “invented” to avert such 
catastrophes. He thought promotion should be made a little 
quicker for them, and paid high compliments to the rank-and- 
file of diplomacy, who often did the work for which their 
chiefs got credit. He had, however, one sarcastic reference 
to the modern world, in which wives assume “the Imperial 
knickerbocker,” daughters “exhibit their new womanhood by 
writing improper novels,” and sons refer to their fathers as 
“ancient chappies.” Lord Dufferin ended with a somewhat 
pathetic reference to those few years of a man’s life after he 
has retired, which can only be considered an appendix to his 
biography, “ printed in smaller type.” That is wonderfully 
felicitous. 


The difference between the East and the West, which we 
recently discussed in connection with the work of saving life, 
ig well illustrated by some recent occurrences in Egypt. 
Cholera is raging in that country. We do not believe the 
official figures, which are obviously intended to keep down 
panic, but it is admitted that the percentage of deaths to 
attacks is unusual—nearly 90 per cent.—while the regular 
Indian average is, we are informed on good authority, 56 per 
cent. The authorities are doing their best to prevent the 
spread of the disease, but the populace rage against the 
sanitary officers, and, when they dare, attack them. The 
students of El Azhar have taken such a lead in this violence 
that sixty of them have been deported and the Syrian section 
closed, but it is significantly remarked that the Khedive 
agrees with the students. Of ceurse he does, and so does 
every other Mahommedan. 


On Wednesday Mr. John Morley made an able speech 
at a conference held at Leeds to oppose the policy of the 
Government in the Soudan. Mr. Morley, analysing the reasons 
given for the advance, said that the first object alleged was 
the defence of the Egyptian frontier, and then argued that 
the present frontier was essentially a goodone. What was to 
be the new and improved frontier ? When asked, the Govern- 
ment answer :— This is just what we cannot tell you. The 
good new frontier which we wish to substitute for the old bad 
one is to be the furthest point that we can reach until we meet 
a resistance that cannot be overcome by the financial and 
military resources at our disposal.” That sounds a powerful 
point, but in reality itis only a verbal triumph for Mr. Morley. 
Mahdism once spread like a flood over the whole Soudan, but 
there is good reason to believe that the flood has receded from 
a large portion of the country, and especially from the fertile 
province of Dongola. The Sirdar and his troops are being 
sent forward to see whether this is a fact. If, like the raven 
sent from the Ark, they find the waters still out, we shall wait 
a little longer. If, however, the flood of barbarism has really 
subsided, we shall reoccupy the land. 


The most important part of Mr. Morley’s speech was, 
however, his treatment of the “aid to Italy” side of the 
argument. He analysed the Italian Green-book, and showed 
that the order to advance was telegraphed to Cairo the day 
after the Italian Ambassador in London had told the Prime 
Minister at the Foreign Office “that there was some risk—or 
the Governor of Massowah thought there was some risk—of 
the Dervishes hovering round Kassala making a union with 
Menelek, who was their enemy. The Ambassador suggested 
that possibly a diversion on the Nile might be of some use.” 
The Italians, however, were not very grateful, and told us 
that the Dongola demonstration was “of very slight military 
use to them.” What follows is most curious. <A protest was 
reported from the Egyptian authorities in regard to the 
suggested evacuation of Kassala, which had “produced a 
most painful impression in Egypt.” Accordingly the British 
Ambassador at Rome begs the Italians not to evacuate 
Kassala, and they agree not to do so, at any rate till the 
autumn, unless they are absolutely obliged. This strange tale 
of course gives Mr. Morley a great dialectical opportunity. 








“T will give it you in one sentence, We start for Dongola in 
order to relieve the strain upon the Italians at Kassala. The 
Italians, as these passages show, remain at Kassala in 
order to relieve the strain in Egypt. Now really can the 
political grotesque go further than that? We advance in 
order to relieve Kassala, they hold Kassala in order to 
prevent painful impressions in Egypt.” But, after all, is 
this awfal disclosure so very dreadful? Does it not merely 
come to this, that Italy and England are co-operating in 
the Soudan, and that we are taking precautionary measures 
to minimise the effect in the Soudan should the Italians 
be unfortunately obliged to abandon Kassala ? 


The proposal to erect a memorial to General George 
Chesney is a good one, if, instead of taking the form of some 
dull monument to his merits as an officer and an Indian 
politician, it takes the form of some monument on Box 
Hill to the author of “The Battle of Dorking,” which 
was much the most remarkable of General Chesney’s 
literary achievements, and assuredly did more to stimu- 
late military precaution against the consequences of a 
sudden swoop down on to the English coast, than all the 
previous chatter on the subject. General Chesney was very 
likely a considerable soldier, though he was never tried, we 
believe, in a high command. But beyond all doubt he had 
the literary imagination for enterprises of this kind, and 
contrived to make us understand what we had to fear, as no 
other soldier of our day had managed to impress it on the 
minds of the English people. 


There has been a great innovation started in the House of 
Commons of which we do not at all approve. Women 
waitresses have been started to serve the tea on the river 
terrace instead of the conventional waiters of former times. 
They are said to be “neat, tastefully dressed girls with black 
uniform dresses, but with charming varieties of white muslin, 
and lace caps and trimmings and aprons.” That is by no 
means a wise innovation. It is sure to lead to flirtations and 
scandals not at all likely to increase the political repute of 
the House of Commons. We trust the Pall Mall clubs will 
not follow this very unfortunate example. It may possibly 
help women’s suffrage, but will certainly increase women’s 
suffering. 


We deeply regret to notice the death of Sir John Russell 
Reynolds, recently President of the College of Physicians, 
and a specialist in nervous diseases of unusual reputation. 
Besides his professional skill he was a man who possessed a 
high character and sound judgment in all affairs; while, 
owing to a deep internal kindliness, he won among both his 
patients and the external world an unusual number of attached 
friends, many of whom accompanied his remains all the way 
to Gloucestershire. Few men have been more revered for a 
conscientiousness which was never narrow, and a benevolence 
which was never weak. He died, we believe, without positive 
disease, of an exhaustion of vitality, produced, there is no 
reason to doubt, by over-application to work in early years, 
and increased within the last few months by repeated and 
distressing attacks of influenza. 


On Friday week Mr. Augustine Birrell delivered a lecture 
at the Royal Institution on “ John Wesley: Some Aspects of 
the Eighteenth Century,” the chief point of which was a 
defence of the eighteenth century. Though it was a brutal, 
corrupt, and ignorant age, yet it was also an age of 
enthusiasm, learning, and probity. Wesley’s life spanned it. 
He was born in 1703, and died in 1791. His journal was 
“one of the most amazing records of human exertion ever 
penned by man.” He paid more turnpike tolls than any 
man who ever lived, his average of travelling being 8,000 
miles a year, and he preached 40,500 sermons. That is 
a@ good epitome of one side of Wesley, but he was, of 
course, a good deal more than this. In spite of the fact 
that he had not Whitefield’s eloquence, he was a magnetic 
man. One might apply to him what Dr. Johnson said of 
Milton, “ He was born for whatever was arduous; difficulties 
vanished at his touch, and he was not the greatest of 
wandering evangelists only because he was not the first.” 
Had he been born in the Middle Ages he would have been the 
greatest of the friars. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday, 113}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


aS 
THE ACCIDENT AT MOSCOW. 


HE awful accident at Moscow, one of the greatest, if 
not the greatest, of those which in modern times 

have been caused by human agency, furnishes one more 
instance of that mysterious irony with which fate often 
appears to punish the confidence of men in their own 
achievements. It was because of the enormous multitudes 
whom the Czar had summoned to witness the display of 
his greatness, because of their enthusiastic loyalty, because 
on such an occasion State and throne and society had 
nothing to fear, that a multitude of men and women, 
reckoned on good evidence at three thousand six hundred, 
died in horrible agonies, the majority disembowelled, the 
remainder squeezed to death. It is the custom at a Corona- 
tion in Russia to associate the “ black folk,” the common 
ople, with the festivity by giving to as many as attend a 
hichnin, a small iron goblet, enamelled inside and out, and 
a handkerchief with the portrait of the new Sovereign. The 
people are wild to obtain these things, not for their value, 
which is almost nothing, but because they will last for 
years or generations and remind them always of the Czar 
and his Imperial festival. With a fatuity, prompted, we 
should imagine, by a desire to afford the Czar a wonderful 
spectacle, those who organised the féte had arranged to 
give away the cups from a single range of booths, and, 
aware of the good temper and obedient ways of a Russian 
crowd, took no precaution beyond erecting barriers to 
divide the streams of humanity as they approached 
the booths. The common folk of Moscow, however, 
afraid lest they might be late for the distribution, 
assembled to the number of three hundred thousand 
at earliest dawn, they were reinforced by two hun- 
dred thousand at least from neighbouring villages, and 
by 8 o’clock they were sensible of unusual pressure, 
impatient with waiting, and fretful under the thirst and 
hunger entailed by a long May vigil amidst crowds. 
There was a movement among those near the booths to 
“hurry up” the distributors, the surrounding multitude 
followed, as it always does, and ina few moments more 
than thirty thousand tons of human flesh was in motion 
towards the booths. The barriers fell as if before the 
march of a glacier, the guardians of the cups grew 
frightened, as well they might, for the onward march 
would have crushed them as snails are crushed under a 
roller, they took to flinging out the cups in handfuls to be 
scrambled for, and in an instant the walking multitude 
became a multitude rushing, those in front eager for their 
treasures, those behind wild with fear lest they should be 
too late to obtain a share. The ground in front of the 
booths was a kind of shallow ravine; the people as they 
arrived began to fall in; the multitude, unable to stop or 
retreat, pressed on by irresistible weight from behind, kept 
surging forward, and of course all who were on the ground 
were trodden out of life. As the front ranks perceived 
the horror before them they of course tried to stop; the 
back ranks, who must have been hundreds deep, unaware 
of what was occurring, still advanced, and shortly the 
crowd became a wedged mass, in which the short and the 
feeble and the women died in hundreds of asphyxia, 
drowned, in truth, by a pressure as fatal as that of water, 
and very like it in kind. One thing only could have saved 
them, an order in the Czar’s name to sit down—the writer 
has heard such an order given in a similar scene, and 
witnessed its magical effect in stopping the rush— 
but no one thought of it, or possibly there was 
no elevated point from which the order could have been 
made audible, and the massacre must have continued 
many minutes. The police, who were unusually few, were 
either frightened or choked like the multitude, the 
Cossacks on the outskirts with their whips drove as 
many in as they drove out, and there were no bodies 
of trained soldiers, the Czar desiring, most naturally, 
that military force should be absent from the popular 
féte. The tragedy at last ended, but it was hours before 
the bodies could be all removed, or the injured, who were, 
we fancy, comparatively few, taken to the hospitals, and 
then—then all things rolled forward as if the tragedy 
had never occurred. The Czar and the Czarina, though 
deeply moved, and anxious even to passion to relieve the 
suffering so far as they could by large gifts of money, 








still presented themselves to the multitudes, the French 
Ambassador’s grand entertainment went on, all the fétes 
and gaieties continued, and it was noticed that the people 
welcomed their Sovereign as ardently as if nothing had 
occurred. There is something of the Asiatic in every 
Russian ; the multitude attributed the accident, as Asiatic 
would have done, to the will of God, and though they 
abused, and even threatened, the Chief of Police for not. 
taking more effective care, they saw no reason why the 
Sovereign should be blamed, or why the festivities shoulé 
be interrupted for a few deaths. We must all die, but we 
only share in a coronation once in a lifetime. The festivities 
too are half-religious, and we do not stop religious cere. 
monies because certain people have died. The conduct of 
the people and that of their rulers seems to Englishmen 
and Germans “stolid” or heartless, because they cannot 
accept any evil as inevitable, do not, in truth, at heart 
believe in accident at all; but Russians and Asiatics can, 
and though we admire energy more, in their resigned 
fatalism there is an element at once of strength and of 
stability which Western Europe lacks. 

It does not appear that any one was to blame, except 
for the fatuity of arranging that the enormous crowd 
expected should have only one objective, and even for that 
the blame cannot be very severe. The Russian officials, 
like the English officials, know their crowds when en féte. 
to be good tempered, obliging, and careful about children ; 
they expect them to manage for themselves, as our people 
do on Hampstead Heath or Epsom Downs, and their 
expectation is very rarely disappointed. Nothing could 
have saved the crowd in the Strand when the Princess 
Alexandra made her entry into London, as “bride of 
the heir of the Kings of the Sea,” or during the 
reception of Garibaldi, if a stampede had once set in; 
but the officials did not expect one; they took no pre 
cautions against one, and one did not occur. The Russian 
police authorities were a little stupid and bemused by use 
and wont; that is all that can be fairly alleged against: 
them, their “despotism” and their “immense powers” 
having absolutely nothing to do with the matter. They 
will doubtless next time, if they have not forgotten their 
lesson, distribute the cups at a hundred different points 
of the city, but even then, as all the people want to see 
the Czar and the Czar cannot divide himself, they may 
find themselves involved in a similar catastrophe. The 
truth is a mighty crowd is an imprisoned force like a 
reservoir; it may burst out, and if it does no human 
wisdom can avert some kind of a catastrophe. We think 
it can because we all unconsciously think of the indi- 
viduals composing the crowd as beings with energy and 
will, and forget that besides the individuals there is a 
crowd, that is an entity, without eyes or brains or will, a 
blind force which with a mere sway can throw down a 
wall or sweep away barriers that seem indestructible, or 
crush out a thousand lives. But that the dead and 
dying would break the shock as the existence of an earth- 
work would, the rush of a hundred thousand men would 
break down the giant palisades of the British Museum as 
certainly as the largest of round shot or a flood bursting 
from a reservoir like that of Holmfirth. The real 
wonder, when half a million of people are gathered 
together, is not that accidents occasionally occur, and are 
dreadful, but that they are so frequently escaped, that 
the gigantic crowd so seldom wedges itself, that the 
emotions of fear, anger, or desire which drive it together 
into a mass as the simoom drives sand are so infrequently 
evoked. Its safety is certainly not due to its intelligence 
or its self-restraint, for collectively it has neither, any 
more than a herd of animals or the sea, to which it has so 
often been compared. Once wedged and in motion, it 
will obey no leader, take no order, shrink from no danger, 
not even that from fire or flood, but will press on under a 
kind of possession which terminates sometimes as suddenly 
as it arose. We believe its safety, while it is safe, as it 
usually is, arises entirely from the reluctance of each 
individual to be wedged, the instinctive avoidance of the 
painfully close contact which destroys at once freedom and 
individuality. While that lasts the crowd is fluid; but the 
moment that is destroyed, be it by external circumstances 
or by emotion, the crowd becomes a thing, or rather an 
animal, and has as little power of self-protection as if it 
were inanimate. Its one chance then is a loud order of a 
kind which it can understand, like the peremptory com- 
mand “ Attention, Right wheel, March,” with which a coal 
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Colonel, speaking from a balcony, once saved a Berlin 
crowd from an imminent catastrophe. / , 3 
We see that the remark, “ What an ominous accident, 

is very widel repeated, and undoubtedly there are very 
Bs even of the cultivated who can keep that thought out 
of their minds, or who do not half-believe that the chance 
that this reign beginning so brightly may end in blood 
and disaster, as the Coronation ceremony has ended, has 
peen by the accident in some way imperceptibly increased. 
The belief in itself must be utter folly. There is no 

icle of evidence that Kings or nations or individuals 
are ever warned in this = of a future which in all other 
ways is so rigidly concealed from them, while the injustice 
of inflicting a calamity on the innocent, as a warning to 
the possibly guilty of that which, nevertheless, cannot be 
averted, is too palpable for discussion. Still, the belief in 
omens is nearly universal among the ignorant, and if the 
Russians took this accident to be one, it might have impor- 
tant political effects. Far and wide as the news flies the 
Russians would be impressed with the notion that this 
reign will be unlucky, and probably nothing could so sap 
the personal authority, and even the popularity, of the 
occupant of the throne. We doubt, however, whether the 
accident will be considered an omen, whether the Russians 
connect it with the Czar or his destiny at all, whether 
their view of it will not in fact precisely resemble their 
view of a famine, a flood, or an epidemic, that it has been 
ordered by a Will which it is useless to discuss and impious 
to challenge or abuse. It is very difficult for Western 
observers to discern accurately in what the religiousness 
of Russian peasants consists, but that they are religious in 
a way is the testimony of all observers, and the accident, 
by reason of its very greatness and awfulness, will appeal 
to this side of them, and be regarded as too serious for 
an omen. Had the Czar stumbled as he entered the 
Cathedral of the Assumption, or dropped his crown as he 
lifted it on his head, or fainted during the endless tedium 
of the Coronation ceremonial, that would have been an 
omen indeed, but this will be accepted as only a sad 
event. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S LETTER AND THE NON- 
CONFORMIST DISMAY. 


E mixture of resignation and panic with which Mr. 

Gladstone’s letter on the subject of Anglican orders 
has been received, especially by eminent Nonconformists, 
in this country, has something in it both of pathos and 
comedy. Mr. Gladstone himself shows very little illusion 
as to the magnitude of the result which may possibly be 
attained by the Pope’s Commission to investigate the 
validity (or invalidity) of Anglican orders, unless, indeed, 
his too sanguine hope that the result may conceivably 
be a decided opinion in favour of the validity of these 
orders, should have any foundation, which we venture to 
say it has not ;—for in the actual condition of the question 
in the minds of the weightier Roman Catholic theologians, 
we believe such a result to be almost as impossible as 
would be a deliberate retractation, or attempted retracta- 
tion, of the decree of the Vatican Council in relation to 
the infallibility of the Pope speaking ex cathedrd, and 
with a view to teach the Church on any question 
of doctrinal or moral truth. The whole story of 
the Roman Catholic procedure with respect to Anglican 
orders during the three hundred years which have elapsed 
since the Reformation, shows that hitherto, at least, 
Rome has hardly thought it worth while to entertain so 
much as the possibility that Anglican orders might be 
valid. The orders of the Greek Church, though out of 
communion with Rome, and the orders of the Jansenist 
Church, which is held to be heretical on important points 
of doctrine, have, we believe, never been seriously doubted 
at Rome, while the orders of the Anglican Church have 
never been regarded since the first breach with Rome as 
worthy of so much as serious examination. That may, of 
course, be evidence of prejudice or arrogance, or what you 
please, in Rome, but of whatever condition of mind it is 
evidence, it is certainly evidence of this, that whatever con- 
cessions may now be made under the influence of Leo 
XIIZ.’s conciliatory policy, there can be no sudden turning 
round and withdrawal such as Mr. Gladstone ventures to 
suggest, though even he only suggests it as barely 
possible. It is not the habit of Rome to make a great 
and sudden volte face of this kind. We are far from deny- 





ing the possibility that the Commission now examining 
the question may report in favour of a conditional 
reordination of Anglican priests and deacons, instead of 
the present practice of reordaining them without even so 
much as an admission that they may, by possibility at 
least, be validly ordained already. But the very utmost 
that we believe to be possible in the present condition of 
the Roman view of our Anglican history as a Church, 
would be the introduction of a conditional reordination 
in the case of the admission of an Anglican priest or 
deacon into the Catholic Church, instead of passing over 
that possibility as one not even deserving express mention, 
which is the present practice. Whether such a concession as 
that would have any practical consequence at all in bringing 
about a more serious rapprochment between the two 
Churches, we cannot judge without knowing more than we 
do know as to the humility of the extreme ritualistic party 
in the Anglican Church. If they are bent on seizing 
the merest excuse for submission to Rome that Leo XIIL.’s 
liberality may provide, it is just conceivable that a few score 
of Anglican priests might leave our national Church on 
such a concession, who would not leave it without such a 
concession; but after all the secession of a few score 
of extreme Ritualists would not mean an earthquake in 
the national Church, and would not indeed mean nearly 
as much as the secession which followed Dr. Newman’s 
conversion in 1845. But this is really the most that could 
possibly come of the investigation which the excellent old 
Pope has set on foot; and this, as we have said, would 
hardly constitute a great epoch in the history of Angli- 
canism. For the most part, the Anglican Church would 
continue to be regarded by Rome as distinctly heretical 
on the doctrine of the Sacraments as well as on other im- 
portant points. Her orders will continue to be regarded as 
in the highest degree uncertain, even if they receive the 
tardy recognition of a bare doubt in their favour. And, 
what is more important, the vast majority of Anglican 
priests and deacons will continue to think that they have 
far better reason to treat the Roman Church with distrust 
and frigidity than the Roman Church has to treat them 
in the same fashion. Mr. Gladstone’s attitude towards 
the excellent old Pope, and his readiness to be extremely 
grateful for the smallest display of benignity towards our 
communion, will find extremely little suppomy we venture 
to say, among even High Church Anglicans. The vast 
majority of them may be ready to admit that Leo XIII. 
is going as far as he possibly can in the direction of con- 
ciliation, but they will certainly add that he is not going 
far enough to render it possible to contemplate any re- 
union, since that would require a confession of error on 
the part of Rome, which would be cutting the ground from 
under her own feet. 

But what interests us most in the effect produced by 
Mr. Gladstone’s letter, is the panic it has diffused amongst 
the independent Churches. Dr. Guinness Rogers, who is 
not in any way disposed to condemn Mr. Gladstone for 
adhering to the view of the'essential character of Anglican 
episcopacy which he has always held, and who treats his 
former political leader with all his old enthusiastic 
admiration, is nevertheless in a white-heat of dread 
lest anything in Mr. Gladstone’s letter should shake 
the Protestant fervour of either Anglican Churchmen 
or Nonconformist Dissenters. His address at the 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, on Tuesday, was the 
address of a man who feared a moral earthquake, and was 
determined to do all in his power to hold up the standard 
of Protestantism in difficult and dangerous times. We do 
not understand why he thinks that Mr. Gladstone’s letter 
menaces either the Anglican Church or the independent 
Churches of the Nonconformist bodies, but his address is 
delivered in a key which we are entirely unable to explain 
unless he does hold that eccentric view. Take the follow- 
ing as showing Dr. Guinness Rogers’s tone :— 

“Mr. Gladstone was greatly concerned about the progress of un- 
belief in these days, but he [Dr. Rogers] ventured to think that the 
bulwark against it would not be made the stronger by an attempt at 
union between the different Churches of Christendom. Were they 
really sighing for reunion? The Free Churches got along very well 
together. The Church of England would be thankful for reunion 
with them, but on what terms? Absorption! If they turned to 
the Church of Rome, he found that idea still more clearly marked 
out. Did Rome mean to make any concessions? The Pope might 
be a most amiable man, but his position and the position of the 
Church of Rome was to-day precisely what it had been in the 
past. Were they prepared to see undone the great work of the 
Reformation ? After all, what good would it be to a young curate 
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to say that his orders were recognised by Rome? Would Non- 
conformists recognise them any the more? Nevertheless, it 
would make a remarkable difference to the country itself. These 
gentlemen of the Establishment were not ministers of an 
Independent Church, but of the National Church, and it was the 
National Church because of the direct, and he hoped eternal, 
breach with Rome, and what right had they to barter away the 
liberty which this country had purchased? The Nonconformity 
of England and America would not become entangled again in 
the yoke of bondage.” 


The excellent Doctor is evidently much disturbed, and 
though he rejects with ardour the notion that anything 
serious is going to happen, he rejects it with a sort of 
vehemence that seems to imply a most modest and indeed 
humble anxiety on the subject. And the Rev. Joseph 
Parker writes to Tuesday’s Times in a panic far more 
vividly expressed. “The primary question,” he declares, 
“ig what is to become of us if Leo XIII. should say to 
the Primate of England, ‘We find that your orders are 
valid.’ Where would the ‘independent religious com- 
munities’ be then? They would not only be still more 
deeply desocialised and made to be more arrogant and 
ridiculous; they would be simply blown to pieces by a 
new and tremendous gun.” And he concludes thus :— 
“T feel that the whole Christian Church is being thrust 
into a false position, and that she invites the enemy to 
spike her guns.” Well, this gives us, we confess, quite a 
new feeling of the extreme modesty of the ultra-Protestants 
of this country. Because Mr. Gladstone is grateful,— 
perhaps rather more grateful than the oceasion requires,— 
to an excellent Pope for wishing to do Lord Halifax 
and his few followers a pleasure, the herees of the “ inde- 
pendent religious communities” in this country send up 
a wail of dismay which suggests a great want of confidence 
in their own principles and position. Nothing of the 
smallest significance has happened, or will happen, unless 
indeed the “ independent religious communities,” as well 
as the National Church of this country, are so seriously 
discontented with their own position, that they are pre- 
paring themselves for some great stampede. Their panic 
strikes us as a very new sign of the times. Is Pro- 
testantism indeed protesting too much, like persons of 
frail character anticipating a fall? If not, we cannot 
understand why a letter that can change nothing, even if 
Rome should be prepared to admit the possible validity of 
Anglican orders,—surely not a catastrophe even if it 
did occur,—should be treated as if the stars were about 
to fall from heaven and the powers of heaven to be 
shaken, This is a wonderful testimony to the power of Mr. 
Gladstone to shake the minds of men, but surely never 
was there a milder or more strictly hypothetical premoni- 
tory symptom of a great upheaval than Mr. Gladstone’s 
long letter,—or a more sudden outbreak of unexpected 
humility and alarm. 





LORD DUFFERIN ON DIPLOMACY. 


f ipeae epeech in which Lord Dufferin and Ava bade 
farewell on Tuesday to the English colony in Paris 
would be interesting if it were only for one terrible sen- 
tence. Whatever view men may take of Lord Dufferin’s 
success as Ambassador, striving under most difficult and 
annoying circumstances to keep the peace, there can be 
no doubt in any competent mind that he is a man of 
brilliant parts, that he bas himself directed successfully 
a great military monarchy, that he has lived in the highest 
society of four of the great capitals, and that he is to an 
unusual degree a man of the world little given either to 
enthusiasms, to exaggerated hopes, or to foolish alarms. 
And this is the judgment which such a man so ex- 
perienced, and with such means of first-hand informa- 

tion, passes upon the European situation :—‘* What do we 
see around us? The whole of Europe is little better than 

a standing camp numbering millions of armed men, while 

a double rew of frowning and opposing fortresses bristles 

along every frontier. Our harbours are stuffed and the 

seas swarm with ironclad navies, to whose numbers I am 
forced to admit:-England has been obliged in self-defence 
to add her modest quota. Even im the remotest East the 
passion for military expansion has displayed an unex- 
pected development. In fact, thanks to the telegraph, 
the globe itself has become a mere bundle of nerves, and 
the slightest disturbance at any one point of the system 
sends a portentous tremor through its morbidly sensitive 
surface. To-day it would suffice for any one of half-a-dozen 


august personages to speak above his breath or ‘tin te 
to raise his little Roe ane like in a heaven Pea ed 
with electricity, the existing condition of unstable e ai. 
rium which sustains the European political system pea 
be upset, and war, waged in circumstances of greater horr 
than has been hitherto known to the experience of mii 
kind, might eventually envelop not Europe alone, but tw 
nay, all the four, continents at once, since in every one ot 
them representatives and offshoots of the contendin 
nations would of necessity be brought into collision,” 
Does any one who is justified in forming an opinio 
doubt that this is a true description, or will any one " 
bold enough to say that it is creditable to the intelligence 
of the civilised races? They boast every day of the 
results they have attained, of the spread of knowledge, of 
the decay of oppression, of the general softening in the 
manners of mankind, and of the transfer of power from 
great personages to great peoples, and this is for the time 
the end of it all, that any one of six persons—that is any 
one of the three Emperors, the two Presidents of great 
States, or the King of Italy—not only can plunge the 
whole world into war, but may do it without intending to 
bring on that huge calamity, And then we wonder that 
statesmen sometimes grow cynical, or lament that they 
shrink from doing their duty when to do it would be 
to fire the magazine. 

Lord Dufferin is doubtless right in affirming that in 
such times and amidst such scenes diplomacy has still 
great part to play. The mere fact, on which he dwells 
with such earnestness, that individual men retain such 
terrible powers, is proof that we need skilful persons to 
discuss matters with them, that those who can soothe 
Kings, or convince Kings, or frighten Kings are person. 
ages of the highest value, as much value in imminent 
crises as able Premiers or competent Generals, that, in 
fact, the Cobden theory of diplomatists, which reduces them 
to postmen, is hopelessly out of date. The man who can 
turn the Emperor of Germany from a rash resolve may 
avert a conflagration, the man who irritates the Ozar in a 
critical discussion may bring on a war. The masses do 
not govern the armies yet, if, indeed, they ever will, and 
the solicitors of nations must therefore be something 
more than excellent men of business. They are most 
valuable those men of business, but they are seldom 
acceptable, and while peace and war rest with individuals 
acceptability is as valuable a quality as insight, or grasp 
of mind, or tenacity of purpose. We have never believed 
the democratic theory that one man is as good as another, 
and most certainly it is wholly inapplicable to the grave 
and difficult business of diplomacy, as inapplicable as it is 
admitted to be to the healing of the sick or the management 
of a first-class ship of war. Ambassadors, we agree with 
Lord Dufferin, are not insignificant folk—he puts it 
satirically, but that is what he means—but great agents 
who should be picked with care; but we wish that he, 
with his great experience of persons, had told us more 
plainly how, in his judgment, they might best be selected. 
We do not, fortunately, choose them by mass vote, but it 
is by no means clear that our “regular” system of selec- 
tion, which leaves the Foreign Secretary free to choose 
any men in the Service against whom the Service will not 
remonstrate, is the best that could be devised. Certainly 
we do not always get the fittest men. Lord Dufferin was 
upon this point, to our thinking, a great deal too pro- 
fessional. The effect of his speech—whether that was 
intended or not we do not know, but the speech had been 
carefully prepared—is that if the Service is made a 
cheerful one, if there is a steady stream of promotion, if 
hopes are not too long deferred, if the young have the 
chance which keeps their capacities bright and their 
tempers smooth, it will from its own ranks always pro- 
vide the necessary material. An Ambassador, in fact, 
should always have been an attaché and a Secretary of 
Legation, but should have been promoted rather fast. 
That, no doubt, is the opinion which Sir Edward Matet 
recently expressed, and which is accepted by many ex- 
perienced politicians, while it is, of course, the rooted 
conviction of the Foreign Department in every country 10 
the world. It seems, therefore, almost a folly for an out- 
sider to controvert it, but, nevertheless, we believe that it is 
open te much doubt. It has against it, strange to say, an 
enormous mass of experience, for itis not the way 12 which 
we govern any other department of the State, or even this 








one so far as the headship is concerned. The regular 
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peara countries except America is that in every 


taff should be permanent and selected 

depen bat that the head hom they are to support 
their knowledge and experience should be selected 
bs his capacity and not for his familiarity with that 
» ‘cular work. Even in the Army and Navy, in this 
country at least and France, the Minister at the head of 
each department need never have worn uniform or be able 
to steer @ cutter across the Thames. That system has 
‘ven us very able Ministers, and a perfectly continuous 
system of administration; nobody proposes to alter it in 
favour of the permanent civilians ; _and we do not feel 
gure that it is so entirely inapplicable to diplomacy. 
Up to a certain point, no doubt, the claims of the Service 
should be respected; we are entirely with Lord Dufferin 
as to the necessity for quicker promotion, and we 
should regard with dismay any system under which the 
Foreign Secretary should be debarred from promoting a 
competent member of any Legation to the highest 
appointments, even the Embassies to Paris, St. Peters- 
purg, or Constantinople. But we can see no reason 
whatever why Embassies should be regarded as belonging 
to the Civil Service, any more than Ministries do, or 
why the Foreign Secretary, if he sees fit, should not make 
of an outsider his authorised representative at any 
Court. He may have the very man just ready to his 
hand, and to postpone him to the claims of the Service, 
and to worry about the “regular flow of promotion,” 
may be to postpone the highest and most pressing neces- 
sities of the State to the personal interests of a 
few of its servants. We do not act so in selecting 
any Minister, and we do not see why we should in select- 
ing any Ambassador, who may at any given moment of 
time be the more important public servant of the two. A 
limited and exclusive service, it must be remembered, 
may at particular epochs be very deficient in strong men; 
nor is it byany means always certain that an unblemished 
career in subordinate posts qualifies a man for the 
supreme command. He may be, and often is, deficient in 
just those qualities of self-reliance and decision for which, 
while he had a superior to consult, there was no especial 
need. Half the men in the world, if they have been 
obeying orders for twenty years, will imitate the Bengalee 
station-master who telegraphed from a distant station 
to the capital, “Tiger on platform; send instruc- 
tions.” Lord Granville, who at all events knew his world, 
always said it was useless to send an Ambassador to 
Berlin who had no quarterings, for whatever his intellect 
or his manners, no one would listen to him, and a great 
aristocrat, a successful soldier, or a great politician would 
often be a better negotiator at St. Petersburg than the 
most competent man the Service at that moment could 
produce. The most successful treaty of details ever 
negotiated was arranged by Mr. Cobden, who was 
totally unfamiliar with diplomacy, and would by most 
Secretaries of Legation have been pronounced, owing to 
the intensity of his convictions, hopelessly unfit for it. 
There are occasions, too, and not infrequent occasions, 
when the training of diplomacy is a disqualification for a 
diplomatist, when the quality of smoothness which Lord 
Dufferin admires is not the one required, when, in fact, a 
plain-spoken squire or a bluff Admiral would do the 
work much better and produce a far greater impression. 
Constantinople, for instance, needs a man of that sort 
nine years out of ten, and occasionally the necessity is felt 
in other capitals. We should say that the momentary 
failure of Lord Dufferin in Paris, when it really seemed 
fora few hours as if he were too unpopular to remain, 
was due first of all to the Parisian impression that nobody 
could be so pleasant as he was unless he was secretly con- 
ducting some political intrigue, his very capacity telling 
heavily against him. We should prefer, in fact, to see the 
Foreign Secretary left absolutely free to choose his highes' 
agents, unburdened either by precedent or etiquette, and 
because he is unburdened, loaded with the fullest respon- 
sibility. He has, it is true, some freedom already, but it 


is a freedom only to be exercised with pain, from the sense | 


that, whenever it is exercised, a whole service is dis«p- 





pointed and discouraged, a pain which speeches like thos: 
of Sir Edward Malet and Lord Dufferin certainly do no 
diminish. We would put it to Lord Dufferin himself,- 
Would he think it wise to choose Viceroys from amony 
the Civil Service of India? and if it is not wise, why is i! 
wise to limit the Embassies, the enormous importance ot | 


which he has so well described, to what is really the per- 
manent Civil Service of diplomacy ? Suppose, to put an 
impossible case, and therefore a case without invidious- 
ness, we could send Mr. Balfour to Berlin to arrange the 
burning question of South Africa, would that, in the eyes 
of diplomatists, be a selection certain to result in injury 
to the interests of Great Britain ? 





THE DERBY-DAY IN POLITICS. 


4 hee habits of the English people die very slowly. It 
was not unnatural that when the English middle 
class governed the whole region of politics, and the secret 
desire of the English middle class was to live some day 
as the great racing politicians like Lord Palmerston or 
Lord George Bentinck lived, the adjournment for the 
Derby should be a sort of half-national observance, in- 
tended to show that Lord Palmerston or Lord George 
Bentinck was a sort of political ideal to the Ten-poundeis 
But the rule of the Ten-pounders ceased nearly thirty 
years ago, and though it is true that gambling, at 
least in a small way, is still unfortunately the favourite 
naughty amusement of the people at large, yet it is not 
the possession of a racehorse that they covet, only the 
possession cf a small sum of money with which to bet on 
any event that interests their imagination, from racing to 
card-playing or pitch-and-toss. Consequently there is no 
longer any wish to make a hero of a great racing states- 
man. On the contrary, the people, even if they have no 
desire at all to make a sin of gambling, and are thoroughly 
delighted to see the heir to the Crown in possession of the 
blue ribbon of the turf, do not think that their own political 
business should be neglected for the amusements of a class 
of racing men who have far more time to amuse them- 
selves than they (the people) have. And it is even curious 
that this habit of adjourning for the Derby should have 
taken some thirty years to extinguish. But we sincerely 
hope that it is extinguished at last. It is not exactly 
convenient, even if it be decent, for a great Assembly 
that is always complaining of its want of time to discuss 
fully the most urgent legislative changes, to interpose a 
capricious and wilful loss of a day, just to show that it 
rather prefers a politician who is not straitlaced to any 
politician who is. After nearly thirty years of Mr. Glad- 
stone,—thirty years, we mean, of his supremacy, for it is 
fitty years since he began to be distinguished in the 
House of Commons,—we ought to have sooner got 
rid of the habit of paying a sort of reverence to racing 
politicians. But with our people habits die hard, and 
we suspect that this adjournment for the Derby was more 
a way of saying that the English people like men who 
frankly love their amusements and say so, better than 
they like anything except perhaps a genuine zeal 
in their service. They certainly do not love politicians 
who “profess too much” even of genuine zeal in their 
service, for they are charmed to see the heir to the 
Crown winning a great race, especially as it was not his 
duty to have been talking about a beneficial political change 
in the House of Commons. But itis one thing to enjoy the 
success of an amiable and popular Prince who loves the turf, 
and quite another to show that kind of sympathy with 
a great popular amusement by ostentatiously neglecting 
political duty, though it is notorious that the House cannot 


| find time even to pass three considerable Bills, urgently 


needed, in a single Session, and are likely enough to have 
to sacrifice the most immediately useful of the three. We 
are not a people who like to see our great men ostenta- 
tious even in their conscientiousness; but it is beginning, 
we are happy to think, to be unpopular to show an 
ostentatious disregard to ordinary political duty. Nobody 
would think of bringing it up against a representative as 
an offence that he was on the Epsom Downs instead of 
being in his seat in Parliament. But it is one thing 
to smile pleasantly at a love of amusement, and quite 
another to insist on the positive duty of preferring 
.musement to work. Up to nearly the present time that 
has been the attitude of the majority in the House 
of Commons in regard to the Derby-day. ‘ You shall 
sacrifice to this mania for racing, or we will think of you 
is a Pharisee.”’ But that time is, we are happy to think, 
past. There is still no disposition to enforce a puritan 
worality on easy-going people. But there is no longer a 
positive jealousy of anything like a preference of work to 


play. The great mass of the people have to work when 
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they would gladly play, and there is no longer a preference 
for those who would rather be known as players than as 
workers, and we are glad of it. For, as a matter of fact, 
work is really on the whole preferable to play even as a 
sweetener of life. As Schiller said in striking verses, 
which really escaped goodiness, Employment redeems a 
great many more days from despondency, than amuse- 
ment. And though it is well for every one in his earlier 
and more eager days to learn what enjoying life to the 
full really means, those who do not know the happiness 
of work are far more pitiable than those who have only 
missed the fugitive ecstasies of redundant delights. 

The House of Commons is indeed no longer in need of 

any opportunity to express its dislike of Pharisaism. It 
gets opportunities of that sort almost every month or 
every week. Its anxiety to promote the recreations of the 
people finds a voice in all sorts of fashions. Peoples’ 
parks and peoples’ pleasures are always receiving favourable 
attention in the House, and excursion trains are almost 
more in evidence than the regular business trains, which 
are so often neglected in order that popular pleasures may 
flourish. Nothing is more certain than that the amuse- 
ments and even opportunities for levity in all classes are 
carefully guarded rather than discouraged. We are no 
longer Sabbatarians, even as regards abstaining from Sun- 
day enjoyments, and that is well. But it is still better to 
let it be known that after all we do not intend to put pleasure 
first and work afterwards, that we do not want to become a 
frivolous people, though we may want to mark our dislike 
for an affected and unnatural pietism. Indeed the time 
when it was at all opportune to express that dislike of osten- 
tatious serious-mindedness is long past. Weare much more 
likely now to make a business of pleasure than to make 
an ostentation of hypocrisy. The manliness which abhors 
the pretence of over-solemnity has got well hold of the 
whole people, and even Exeter Hall itself is conscious of 
the mistake of making long faces and speaking in whining 
tones. On the other hand, the exaggeration of the oppo- 
site mood of mind, of the love of levity, is far more 
common and far more contagious than it used to be. The 
man who said “I am the publican not the Pharisee, 
thank God,” is becoming quite a common character, and 
his is a kind of hypocrisy which is much more liable to be 
imitated than the other. The time is gone when Chad- 
bands were common, and now a certain amount of con- 
ventional contempt for serious-mindedness is much more 
contagious than the affectation of it. Moreover, the House 
of Commons, though it may not be bound to preach 
morality out of season, is still less bound to praise 
frivolity out of season. Its first duty is to do its own 
work well, and only its next,—if it be a duty at all,—to 
throw side-lights on its view of the reasonableness and 
wisdom of innocent relaxations. We are on the whole ex- 
tremely thankful that this habit of evincing our profound 
admiration of sporting characters is no longer strong 
enough to interfere with the plain duties of political life. 





THE SECRET OF CUBA. 


Wwe has happened to the Spanish army, only 

recently reorganised by King Alfonso XII., and 
supposed to be equal for its numbers to any army in 
Europe, to afflict it with the paralysis which has 
apparently fallen on it in Cuba? Usually, when an army 
breaks down, as our own army did for a time in the 
Crimea, and the Chinese army did in Manchuria, the 
blame is first of all attributable to the Supply Depart- 
ments, or the Transport Service, or the central administra- 
tion. This explanation of the failure in Cuba is not, how- 
ever, so much as suggested. On the contrary, the Govern- 
ment of Madrid deserves credit for a feat which, so far as 
we know, is unrivalled in the long annals of military opera- 
tions. In perfect silence, without the smallest fuss, and 
without any hitch important enough to attract attention, 
the War Office of Madrid has forwarded to Cuba, over 
four thousand miles of sea, an army of a hundred and 
seventy-five thousand men, that is, more than twice the 
whole British army in India, with a full supply of officers, 
of artillery, of munitions, and of food. That is a feat 
which would be creditable even to the British marine, which 
reveals in Madrid an unexpected capacity for organisation, 
and which throws a quite novel light upon the strength 
with which the Spanish people, if provoked, could interfere 


the defence of Morocco, if threatened with an attack 
from Algiers. These troops, again, once in the island 
are all housed, are all fed, and move about wher 
ordered without any special difficulty. There ap ~ 
it is true, to be some deficiency either of enginsay a. 
pontoons, or the rising of the rivers could not be so the 
barrassing, but there seems to be no want of transport. 
for heavy columns make successful marches, we ear 
of rapid retreats and “surprise” advances, and it jg 
admitted on all hands that the insurgents, who cannot 
be better supplied than the troops, are not stopped 
either by the hills or the rivers or the roads. Neverthe. 
less, this vast force, which in British or French hands 
would suffice to garrison a continent, and which is actual] 
four times the entire strength of the insurgents, is ane 
sented as absolutely powerless, practically besieged in itg 
own quarters. According to the Times’ correspondent, 
whose statements are in substance confirmed by authori- 
tative private letters, the Spaniards hold only one provigce 
the insurgents ravage with impunity within twenty miles 
of Havana, the remoter villages are all in the insurgents’ 
hands, and it is declared impossible to protect the tobaceo 
estates, whose produce, which the insurgents destroy, as 
they do all buildings, is absolutely essential to keep up 
any supply of revenue from Cuba. No attempt is made at 
the regular subjugation of the island, it is officially 
declared impossible to prevent the landing of filibusters, 
and the ruling Generals have actually built a low stone 
fortification of twenty-two miles from sea to sea, so that 
the guerillas of the rest of the island may not join hands 
with the guerillas in the province of Pinar del Rio. The 
fortification requires twenty thousand men to watch it, 
and yet it is not strong enough to prevent the in. 
surgents from crossing it, the whole expedient, in 
fact, being almost Chinese in its futile simplicity. 
The story seems incredible, yet it is not only repeated 
on competent authority, but it is sustained by the officially 
admitted facts that the rebellion has lasted unsubdued for 
two years, that the authorities attribute their failure to 
the people of the United States, who certainly have not 
sent three thousand volunteers to the island, though they 
have sent a considerable quantity of cartridges, and that 
the Government have been compelled to prohibit the 
export of tobacco because enough is not produced to feed 
the factories without which the artisan population of 
Havana would not have the means of buying bread. The 
accounts, too, from Madrid of the incessant conferences 
between Ministers and the War Department, of the slow 
but deadly welling out of money at the rate of about 
£1,500,000 a month in excess of the regular military and 
naval outlays, and, above all, of the constant despatch of 
fresh troops, who, one would fancy, would be seen to be 
superfluous, all point to the same conclusion, namely, 
that the statements in the Times, astounding as they 
are, are substantially exactly true. Cuba is dying of 
hemorrhage, and her skilled doctors are occupying them- 
selves contentedly in a perpetual preparation of lint. 
Now, what can be the explanation of that catalepsy ot 
a national army? We have watched the Spanish Army 
for years, having always had a belief that the potential 
strength of Spain was underrated, and we are fairly 
familiar with its failure to cope with the insurrections 
which cost the mother-country Spanish America, but we 
honestly confess ourselves at our wits-end. We cannot 
even imagine where the dry-rot lurks. The soldiers 
are as brave, to begin with, as any men in the world, 
singularly temperate, excellent marchers, and, except when 
pronouncing for a revolution, as much u1d:r discipline as 
any other troops. The men opposed to them are not of 
any specially warlike race, but are just Spaniards like 
themselves, or half-castes no better than themselves, 
or negroes who must be, in soldierly qualities if not in 
bravery, inferior to themselves. They die, it is true, 
readily in the Cuban climate, but that loss is an 
ascertained quantity, and is made up by the arrivals, 
while, though there are many desertions, of general dis- 
affection there is not a trace. The officers may not be 
well trained, but they do their work regularly in Spain, 
they obey orders so readily that at home every General in 
high command is a power in the State, and however little 
they may know of the scientific side of their profession, 
they must at least know far more than the leaders of the 
insurgents. Nobody accuses them of shrinking from the 
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re have been none—the proportion of officers 
pastiee Om col is rather aman oe “There are 
stories of a kind of corruption among them, unwillingness 
to end a war during which they draw special allowances ; 
but we never remember a war waged by any troops in 
which that libel was not repeated, and the Spanish officers 
had special allowances in Morocco also. We are driven 
py the process of exhaustion to suppose that the Generals 
are incompetent, and this is the theory of the Times’ cor- 
respondent ; but Marshal Campos was the best soldier in 
Spain, and General Weyler conquered the island before. 
Besides, incompetent Generals who wish to win do some- 
thing, and get themselves defeated, and while it is simply 
impossible that General Weyler should not wish to win, 
the accusation against his immense army, an army which, 
as the saying goes, ought to be able to eat its opponents, is 
that it does nothing. Moreover, the Government at home 
knows all that occurs, and has correspondents by the 
thousand, and could just as easily remove General Weyler 
and his principal colleagues as it removed Marshal 
Campos. The populace in Spain would not fight for 
them, nor is there the smallest evidence that the authority 
of the Queen-Regent could on a question of promotion 
be set at nought. 

We confess in this matter to a complete intellectual dis- 
comfiture. Wecan form no idea even in our own minds 
of the causes of a scene which, so far as we know, is abso- 
lutely without precedent, and which must, if it continues 
—and why should it not continue till neither Spain nor 
Cuba can find money for the troops P—produce the utter 
ruin of the island. Englishmen in their hearts suppose 
that to be impossible, because, they say, the United States 
will intervene, or Spain will grant autonomy, or one or the 
other party within the island will acknowledge defeat ; 
but why should any of those things occur? The Govern- 
ment of the United States does not want Cuba, with its 
race questions to settle, its Spanish and negro population, 
its solid Catholic vote, and its exposure in war time to 
maritime attack. The Spaniards are perfectly capable of 
holding on until they are unable to raise more money, and 
then of retiring, as they did originally from the Spanish 
colonies, without conceding any terms whatever. If they 
think their honour involved, that, if the war continues as at 

resent, is precisely what they will do, while the insurgents 
ve no more motive for submission than the Maroons had. 
They do not loathe the guerilla war, with its skirmishes 
and adventures and intrigues, but enjoy it heartily, and 
can go on with it for twenty years just as well as for two. 
If they submit, they and the discontented but quiet 
majority who have joined neither side will be crushed by 
additions to a taxation already heavy, for Spain will not 
submit to be taxed to pay rebels’ expenses in rebelling. 
We see no reason why the rich island should not for a 
time sink into the position occupied by several Spanish- 
American provinces after the war of occupation,—that of 
a practically derelict State, left almost without an appear- 
ance of government, with a thin population struggling to 
keep a little food out of the hands of marauders. Spain 
cannot conquer the island, its inhabitants will not be able, 
from their divisions, to govern it in the civilised way, and 
the United States will neither take it itself nor suffer 
anybody else. Cuban tobacco is a luxury that the world 
can do without, and except the widespread desire for 
that luxury—which the mn of Borneo or Virginia 
might conceivably replace—we can see no historical or 
political reason why Cuba should not suffer the extremity 
of misfortune, and, as an organised State, cease practically 
to exist. That fate has happened to other flourishing 
communities, to all the beautiful provinces, for example, 
on the South shore of the Mediterranean, and we do not 
know that Cuba has any charm through which to escape 
the inevitable consequences of extreme misgovernment, 
social anarchy, and continuous civil war. We are all 
optimists nowadays, but then none of us ever saw a com- 
munity deliberately destroying its own means of remaining 
civilised, with a great army looking on in a sort of trance. 





FRANCE AND HER COLONIES. 


HE French Government have determined to annex 
Madagascar, and to declare it a French colony with 

all the consequences, and a Bill to carry this into effect 
has been introduced into the Chamber. 


That France is 





wise in taking possession of Madagascar in the fullest and 
most complete way possible we do not doubt for a moment. 
We have es regarded it as wise for France to do her 
work thoroughly on the island continent, and not to adopt 
a policy of half-measures. But between annexation of this 
kind and the making of Madagascar into a regular colony 
as is now proposed there is a very great deal of difference. 
Madagascar may be profitably annexed to France, but to 
make her into a colony in the strict sense of the term is 
for France to strangle her new-born possession almost 
before it has begun to breathe. To turn a possession like 
Madagascar into a regular colony means to include it 
within the suffocating circle of the general French tariff 
—virtually to close the island to all traders but French- 
men, and to force her colonists and other inhabitants to 
buy all their goods from France instead of from wherever 
they can get them best and cheapest. Colonies, of all 
places in the world, need to buy in the cheapest market, 
for their economic foundations are always slight and 
precarious. A colony wants, in order to expand, a 
vast number of things, and wants them cheap, or 
rather can only have them if they are really cheap. 
But if high tariffs are put on against all goods except 
those of France, it means that the colonies have to satisfy 
their needs in France. France, however, is a very bad 
market for the things needed in new countries, for cheap 
machinery, and cheap and strong clothes and boots, and 
guns and iron and hardware and tinned meats. If 
colonists could open up a country with fancy goods, 
bronze clocks, and gold watches, the tariff keeping out 
goods other than those produced in France would not 
perhaps be a grievance. But, unfortunately, articles de 
Paris are no good in the jungle, and the virtual prohibition 
of foreign imports is most disastrous. France herself is so 
rich and strong that her people can bear the iron chains 
of the tariff with comparative ease, but the new and tender 
commerce of the colonies is crushed by their weight. 
That is why the able French statesmen have up till now 
been against making Madagascar a colony. They want 
to keep her from being prematurely throttled. Another 
and kindred evil of the plan of applying the general tariff 
to the French colonies is worth noting. What the French 


colonies covet above all things are colonists. The 
need is for more men. But in colonising, as in all 
other things, the factor of competition appears. Only 


a definite number of colonists leave Europe every 
year, and for them the colonies of the world informally 
compete, offering this or that advantage to the intending 
settler. But one of the first things the colonist wants to 
know is whether living will be fairly cheap in the place of 
which he is thinking. “Can I get the things I want 
to build my house and work my farm reasonably cheap, 
and will the comforts I shall want for myself and my 
family be procurable at moderate prices?” Theseare the 
sort of questions that occur to the “ balancing” colonist. 
But as regards the French colonies a close investigation 
can only prove one thing—namely, that settlers in them 
are handicapped by high tariffs and the dear prices that 
follow high tariffs. Hence the French colonies find it 
extremely difficult to attract colonists. Italians, Germans, 
and Englishmen who are going to leave Europe all find 
the French colonies too dear, and even the few Frenchmen 
who voluntarily “ exile themselves” prefer places where 
they will not be pursued by the general tariff. The result 
is that the French colonies remain without colonists. 

But disagreeable as are these facts, there are worse 
things connected with the French colonies. France might 
endure her colonies if they i remained unpeopled. 
The terrible fact about the French colonies—we use the 
word “terrible” in no perfunctory or conventional sense 
—is that they are a constant drain upon the resources of 
France. The full record of what France spends upon her 
colonies has never been made out. It is nobody’s interest 
to frighten the nation on the subject, since the alarmist 
would be certain to be overwhelmed with reproaches and 
accusations of want of patriotism, and hence a great deal 
of the yearly cost of the French colonies is concealed. 
The acknowledged facts are, however, bad enough. It is 
obvious that every year Algeria costs some £3,000,000, 
and the other colonies as much more. That is, over 
£6,000,000 is spent every year by France on her colonial 
possessions. This, too, is ordinary annual expenditure, and 
does not include money spent upon warlike expeditions. 
For example, it does not include the cost of the conquest 
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of the Hovas. Thus Fiance is spending every year on 
her cclonies an amount equal to the interest on some 
£200,000,000. If it could be said that this expenditure 
was only temporary, and that ultimately the colonies 
would be able to manage for themselves, the prospect 
would not be nearly so depressing. But how can this be 
said with any show of reason in view of the fact that the 
oldest colony is the worst offender? Algeria has been a 
colony for sixty years, and yet she drains the national 
Treasury of £3,000,000 every year. 

Were we asked to give the reason for the curious fact 
that the moment a place becomes a French colony the 
trade dwindles, colonists will not settle, and huge sums 
are required to be paid in Paris to keep the new posses- 
sion going, we should unhesitatingly reply, ‘‘ Protection.” 
It is the general tariff which strangles the French 
colonies and prevents them from becoming self-supporting. 
The French notion of a colony is a place compelled to 
take the goods of the mother-country. But if this policy 
is pressed as it is in the case of France it is quite im- 
possible for a colony to be self-supporting. The colonists, 
tied down to purchase only from France, soon make it 
clear that France must pay for the privilege of a private 
market, and very often pay very dearly. Not long ago 
it was pointed out in the French Press that in one 
colony France was spending a million to get a trade 
of only three-quarters of a million. These were not 
perhaps the exact figures, but they accurately represent 
what is very often the result of the French colonial 
system. But it will be said that all this is a Free-trader’s 
prejudice, and that there must be some other explanation 
of the French failure to make colonies pay or even support 
themselves, or at any rate that some visible proof will be 
asked for our contention that exaggerated Protection is at 
the bottom of the French failure. Well, curiously enough, 
there is a proof at hand. There is only one French 
colony which is not a drain on the mother-country, and 
that colony, owing to certain external circumstances, has 
not had the general tariff applied to it. That colony is 
Tunis. Owing to Tunis being nominally not a colony 
but a Protectorate, the tariff does not apply there, and a 
fiscal régime approaching Free-trade is in existence,—a 
fact ultimately due to the commercial treaties between 
the Bey and England and Italy. The result is that Tunis 
flourishes far more than Algiers, that it attracts a con- 
siderable number of foreign immigrants, and that it 
does not cost the mother-country anything. Yet strangely 
enough the cry of France is not to make more Tunises, 
but to abrogate the treaties and force. Tunis into the 
general tariff. M. Méline’s newspaper openly advocated 
that course last year, and no doubt an attempt will soon 
be made in that direction. M. Méline is an honest man 
and a convinced Protectionist, and sincerely believes that 
a country cannot have too strict a tariff. He probably 
believes, indeed, that the want of success met with by 
France in her colonies is due to the few ventilating holes 
still left in the tariff wall. Build these up, he thinks, 
and all will be well. Hence it is to be feared that, instead 
of Tunis being used as a model for the colonial policy of 
France, we shall see Tunis deprived of her present position 
and thrown as an extra burden upon the back of the 
French peasant. 





THE BENEFICES BILL. 


+ division on the motion to adjourn over the Derby- 

day was more interesting than the debate. It 
exhibited some notable instances of consistency and 
inconsistency. Among the former were Mr. Morley, Sir 
Henry Fowler, and Sir Wilfrid Lawson. They are 
Liberals or Radicals, they have no special love for horse- 
racing, they believe that Parliament was meant for work 
and not for play, they think that the turf is, as a matter 
of fact, responsible for a great deal of gambling and the 
misery that comes from gambling; and as the natural 
sequel of all this they voted against the adjournment. 
But then there are others of whom the same things may 
be said with equal truth who were found in the opposite 
lobby. The most conspicuous among these is Mr. Lloyd 
George. He too is a Radical, he can have no special love 
for the pastime of an aristocracy which at its worst is 
tyrannical and at its best effete. He is always willing to 
sit up all night, and we dare say prefers a Wednesday on 
the terrace to a Wednesday at Epsom; possibly he even 








belongs to the Anti-Gambling League. But he voted 
nevertheless, for the adjournment. His view, apparently, 
is that the promotion of public morals must be sub. 
ordinated to the greater good of damaging the Establisheq 
Church. Among the Unionist supporters of the motion 
the only one that at all surprises us is Mr. Jegge 
Collings. The explanation, we imagine, is that he aggo. 
ciates the Derby with agriculture, and wishes to show 
that, though chained to the Home Office, he ig stil] 
at heart a gentleman rider. Among the reasons given for 
the various votes the prize for oddity must be assigned to 
Mr. Muntz. He rose, he said, as Churchman and patriot 
to save “the dear old Church” from the disgrace of 
being done good to by stealth. He was all for the 
Benefices Bill—for that disciplinary reform of which the 
Church stands in such great need—but he wished to gee 
it dealt with “in a bold and courageous manner, not 
smuggled through the House on such a day as the Derby- 
day.” Well, we too like courage and publicity ; but 
when there is no opportunity for displaying them except 
at the sacrifice of a useful Bill, we prefer humbler tactics, 
This time the choice lay between taking the Benefices 
Bill on the Derby-day or leaving it over till next year, 
We recognise the ideal nobility of Mr. Muntz’s theory, 
but we think Lord Cranborne’s practice more befitting to 
this lower sphere. Indeed, the phrase “ smuggled 
through ” seems singularly inappropriate to a Bill which 
has been thoroughly threshed out by a Grand Committee 
in which all the objections that can possibly be taken-to 
it have been stated and considered. If the House of 
Commons is to give precisely the same amount of time 
and attention to a Bill which has come back froma Grand 
Committee as to a Bill which has not been sent to one, 
this form of develution may as well be given up. 

By a majority of 141 the motion for adjournment was 
rejected, and on Wednesday the House met as usual, re. 
gardless of the majestic ghosts of Lord Palmerston and 
Lord George Bentinck. There is some reason, however, to 
fear that for any good that this victory did to the Benefices 
Bill the House might as well have been at the Derby. Mr. 
H. S. Foster at once opened a fresh second reading debate 
by a motion that the Bill be considered this day six months. 
His objections to the measure were pretty evenly dis- 
tributed over its three parts. He dislikes Part I. because 
it takes away the rights of patrons without compensation. 
He dislikes Part II. because it deals only with the clergy 
and not with the Bishops. He dislikes Part III. because 
it associates age with misconduct. The first of these 
criticisms was repeated in more detail later in the after- 
noon on an amendment to Clause 1, moved by the same 
gentleman. At this stage it received the support of Mr. 
Lecky, whose constitutional dread of democracy seems on 
this occasion to have blinded him to the issue really before 
the House. Mr. Lecky looks upon patronage simply as 
property. He objects to interference with the sale of next 
presentations by the owners of advowsons, just as he would 
object to interference with the right of granting leases by 
the owners of land. The power of selling this particular 
part of the right to present to a benefice is a valuable 
power; therefore it ought not to be taken away without 
compensation to the owner, who is the poorer by its loss. 
But if we look at patronage as a mixed thing, partly 
property and partly a trust, the value of this argument 
disappears. When a man buys an advowson what is it 
that he buys? The right to present a clergyman to 
a cure of souls. If Mr. Lecky’s view of the trans- 
action is the true one, and the thing bought is 
simply property, the purchaser acquires, among other 
things, the right of selling the next presentation when it 
is most valuable. Anything which interferes with this 
right ought to be the subject of compensation. As a 
matter of fact, the law has never so regarded it. The 
sale of a next presentation during a vacancy has always 
been forbidden. That is to say,a most important right of 
property has been withheld from the owner of an advow- 
son, just when its exercise would bring him most money, 
because the exercise of it at that particular time would 
interfere with the discharge of the trust. In this way 
the law defines by implication the nature of the exceptions 
to which the property in an advowson is subject. The 
common element in them is that the property shall not 
be allowed to interfere with the trust. Sales of next 
presentations are an abuse which has grown up by 
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bably, than sales of advowsons. But they 
pa pgp their essential vice. All idea of a trust is 
ean from them. .The purchaser of a next presentation 
. accidentally exercise it in favour of an excellent 
ie But in the immense majority of cases it is the 
Leos not the excellence of the person, that is in his 
a ” He buys the living for that turn to give to him- 
self, or to his son, or to his son-in-law. Any one of these 
resentees may be a model of all saintly virtues, but the 
reason why he is presented is, not his sanctity, but his 
yelationship. Consequently, if the original purpose 
of the laws against simony is to be carried out, the 
sale of next presentations, which is simply the ordinary 
way of evading the law, must be forbidden. Nor are we 
the least impressed by the picture Mr. Gedge drew of the 
hard-up nobleman, anxious to sell the next presentation in 
order to relieve his embarrassments, but unwilling to 
deprive his successor of future opportunities of exercising 
the trust, and so unwilling to part with the advowson. In 
the abstract it may be desirable, as Mr. Gedge put it, that 
the owner of the parish should be the owner of the 
advowson. But in the concrete we think that this ad- 
vantage is outweighed by the extreme probability that 
when a patron is hard-up he will sell the next presentation 
to the highest bidder, without much regard to the good of 
the parish. Mr. Foster, we dare say, is quite prepared to 
face this probability. To him the owner of an advowson 
is simply a shopkeeper, whose best customers are the 
clergy who want to buy a next presentation. If this isa 
view generally held, as not improbably it is, it is right 
that Parliament should do something to bring back the 
older conception that ecclesiastical patronage is primarily 
a trust, though a trust which has some of the character- 
istics of property. 

Unfortunately, the debate got very little beyond the 
general principles urged by Mr. Foster and his supporters 
against these early clauses of the Bill. Though the 
minority in each division was small it was also per- 
sistent, and, provided that it could delay the progress 
of the Bill, it did not much care whether it was 
vindicating the rights of patrons or the liberties of the 
clergy. At one moment it was impressed with the 
excessive severity of the Bill, at another it proclaimed 
with equal strength of conviction that it could not be 
made too drastic. The result of this omnivorous criticism 
became very visible at half-past five. At that hour the 
first clause was still under discussion, and the debate 
was adjourned in the middle of a speech directed to show 
that, whereas the Grand Committee had determined that 
a year was too long a period for a particular disability to 
remain operative, it was in fact too short and ought to be 
extended to five years. If every Bill returned from a 
Grand Committee were treated in this way, Grand Com- 
mittees might as well be abolished. There is possibly 
something to be said for such a return to old forms of 
procedure, but it is hardly fair fighting to ignore the work 
of a Grand Committee just because to do so in the par- 
ticular instance brings the withdrawal of the Bill within 
measurable instance. 





THE LIGHT RAILWAYS DEBATE. 


‘i usual fate of severely practical measures, which 
afford little opportunity for rhetoric and partisan 
recrimination, has befallen the Light Railways Bill. 
Public opinion takes little note of it, it is debated in the 
House by a handful of Members, and it receives short 
shrift at the hands of the leaderwriters of the daily Press. 
Nevertheless, we must be excused for suggesting that it is 
quite as important as the Education Bil], and much more 
80 than the question of adjournment over Derby-day, or 
the introduction of waitresses on the terrace of the 
Houses of Parliament. It is important on account both 
of its objects and its methods. As to its objects, it isa 
truism nowadays to say that cheap and abundant means 
of communication are a first necessity for material pro- 
sperity and social welfare, but this truism, like so many 
others, appears to have been thrust aside in favour of 
more fashionable paradoxes, and England is only just 
awaking to the fact that railway development has by 
no means reached its limits within her borders. Being 
accustomed to our standard gauge of 4 ft. 8} in., and the 
carefully laid track and ponderous rails that are required 
to carry the heavy rolling-stock that has always been 


associated in our minds with railways, we have waited te 
be taught by the experience of other countries that lines 
of narrower gauge and lighter equipment can pay their 
projectors and confer great benefits on their customers, 
where a system such as we understand by a “railway ” 
would have been wunremunerative, and very often 
physically impossible. Our standard gauge of heavy lines 
requires a comparatively straight and level course, but 
light railways think nothing of curves and very little of 
gradients, and can thread the narrow, winding streets of 
Continental towns and scale the Himalayas. Thus we have 
a system that has already been tested with excellent results 
waiting for our adoption. Capital is so abundant that 
the promoters’ printing-presses can hardly turn out 
prospectuses fast enough to satisfy the investor, 
and the country districts, desolated by the drain of 
the best rustic blood to the centres favoured by efficient 
means of communication, lie waiting for this new remedy 
which will bring them into touch with distant markets, 
and, though it may be unable to restore agriculture in the 
old sense of the word, will at least give an effective 
stimulus to poultry and dairy farming. Everything seems 
to be in favour of the introduction of the system, and 
there is apparently no reason why within a few years 
England should not be covered with a network of light 
railways, and the condition of agricultural life and enter- 
prise completely revolutionised. 

Unfortunately, however, although the objects of the 
measure are excellent, and the conditions under which it 
is introduced are in every way auspicious, it cannot be 
said that the Light Railways Bill is altogether satisfactory 
either in its general outline or its minor details. In the 
first place, the Bill makes no attempt to define a light 
railway, and though in the course of the debate the 
framers of the measure were commended for having left 
this rather important question alone, it is obvious that a 
door is thus left open for a good deal of dispute and 
many awkward dilemmas, and it was pertinently pointed 
out that the responsibility of deciding whether a line is, 
or is not, a light railway under the Act will be left entirely 
to the Board of Trade. The utility of the measure is 
based ultimately on the fact that it will give a vigorous 
fillip to the further development of our railway system by 
allowing lines, of a certain sort, to be built without the 
heavy initial expenses that are now involved by a Parlia- 
mentary inquiry into their advisability, and to be worked 
without the severe restrictions as to signals, fencing, &c., 
which have hitherto added so considerably to the cost of 
railway communication. But it is evident that these 
privileges, which will allow the systems that enjoy them 
to compete on very favourable terms with existing lines, 
ought not to be given too readily, and without such 
countervailing restrictions in the matter of speed and ton- 
nage as might well have been expressed in a definition of 
a light railway as intended by the Act. A still more serious 
flaw in the Bill is the encouragement that it gives to local 
corporations and district councils to undertake railway 
enterprise with the ratepayers’ money. It is a striking 
testimony to the progress made by those Socialistic theories 
which are threatening to sap the individual vigour and 
enterprise that has built up the greatest commercial system 
the world has ever seen, when we find 1 Government 
supported by the trading and capitalist classes accepting 
the doctrine that railway development is part of the 
legitimate work of local elective bodies, and that these 
bodies are to be assisted in their task by grants from the 
Imperial purse. Mr. James Lowther pointed out that 
“the railway system of the country had hitherto been 
developed at the cost of private enterprise,” and epigram- 
matically objected to the rates being “ placed at the dis- 
posal of those who wished to engage in railway specula- 
tion,” and Sir John Lubbock joined in the protest against 
local authorities being allowed to make railways with the 
ratepayers’ money, and stated his belief that “ the existence 
of this power would discourage their being made either by 
railways or independent companies.” Mr. Lowther also 
pointed out that his experience of agricultural bodies led 
him to believe that there was a strong disinclination among 
them to accept any measure that would add to the rates. 
So that it seems likely that private and corporate enter- 
prise are both likely to fight shy of the inducements 
offered by the Bill as it stands at present. There is no 
need for artificial encouragement of rate-aided lines, if 








light railways are to confer the boon that is expected from. 
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them. For the argument for their existence is the belief 
that they will create traffic, and if they do not do so to a 
sufficient extent to give some return on the moneys sunk 
in them, in spite of the favourable circumstances under 
which they are to be started and worked, they will 
be merely an expensive failure. It is like out-door relief, 
not large enough to be efficient, but only to pauperise and 
encourage extravagance and waste, and we are glad to be 
able to agree, for once, with Mr. Bryce, who “did not 
look with any satisfaction or sympathy on the plan of 
bringing the Treasury into this enterprise,” and stated 
that “the House might strike out the two financial 
clauses, and still leave the Bill a useful working measure.” 


On the other hand, some of the points on which the 
Bill was criticised are rather matters for congratulation. 
One Member regretted that the standard gauge had not 
been insisted on, whereas the narrow gauges are always 
in favour of cheapness, and are often essential for flexi- 
bility and physical adaptation, while the contention that 
the expense of a “ break of gauge” is prohibitive has not 
been borne out by experience. Mr. Logan’s protest 
against the removal of the Board of Trade restrictions in 
the interests of public protection has already been 
answered by the safe and successful working of lines, 
without any such regulations, on the Continent and in the 
Isle of Man. An interesting detail of the debate was the 
exposure of the enormous cost of the labours of the Rail- 
way Commissioners, whose every sitting was calculated by 
Sir Albert Rollit as costing, “apart from administrative 
expenses, between £300 and £400 in the way of salary.” 








THE POPULARITY OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


R. STEAD may well congratulate himself on “the wide 
diffusion of taste for good literature,” of which he has 
produced evidence by the sale, “ within less than six months,” 
of “nearly two hundred thousand” penny copies of Matthew 
Arnold’s poems. “From all parts of the land,” he says, “I 
have received the most cordial letters from readers who learnt 
for the first time the charm of Matthew Arnold’s verse from 
our penny number. To most of them his very name had been 
unknown, and it was with unfeigned surprise they discovered 
how great a treasure had laid [Plain] so long within their 
reach. Librarians reported that a new demand for Matthew 
Arnold’s poems had sprung up. Ministers were surprised to 
find working men, to whom they were paying a pastoral visit, 
full of interest in Matthew Arnold.” Nocareful reader of our 
own columns will doubt that we have done what we could to 
spread the fame and promote the popularity of Matthew 
Arnold’s poems. But even now, looking to the special selec- 
tion made in the little penny number which achieved this 
considerable sale for Matthew Arnold’s poems, we venture to 
doubt whether the popularity was gained as much by his 
finest verse as by the didacticism of his strange little 
versified sermons against popular modes of thought. Of the 
forty-two poems in the penny number which attained this 
comparative success, we should ourselves have regarded 
only about one-third as of high poetical merit, and of many of 
the others we should have said what Matthew Arnold himself 
said of those passages in Wordsworth’s poems which were 
oftenest declaimed on the platforms of social science assvcia- 
tions, or meetings for the promotion of educational crazes. 
“One can call up the whole scene,” said Matthew Arnold in 
one of his most humorous passages. “A great room in one of 
our provincial towns ; dusty air and jaded afternoon daylight ; 
benches fall of men with bald heads and women in spectacles ; 
an orator lifting up his face from a manuscript, written within 
and without, to declaim these lines of Wordsworth ” [didactic 
lines from the dreariest part of the “ Excursion ”] “and in the 
soul of any poor child of nature who may have wandered in 
thither, an unutterable sense of lamentation and mourning 
and woe. ‘But turn we,’ as Wordsworth says, ‘from these 
bold, bad men,’ the haunters of Social Science Congresses.” 
Now, profoundly as we admire Matthew Arnold at his best, 
Matthew Arnold with the “ lyrical cry,” as he himself termed 
it, in his soul, we cannot deny that there are numerous 
passages in his poems,—more, indeed, than we remembered 
till we took up this penny selection from his poems,—of 
which the same might be truly said, with this single 








difference, that while Wordsworth’s conventional verse was} 





old-fashioned jog-trot didacticism without any ring of true 
poetry in it, Matthew Arnold’s conventional verse is new. 
fashioned jog-trot didacticism without any ring of true poetry 
init. Take this, for instance :— 
“THE SECOND BEST, 

Moderate tasks and moderate leisure, 

Quiet living, strict-kept measure 

Both in suffering and in pleasure— ' 

Tis for this thy nature yearns. 


But so many books thou readest, 
But so many schemes thou breedest, 
But so many wishes feedest, 

That thy poor head almost turns. 


And (the world’s so madly jangled, 

Human things so fast entangled) 

Nature’s wish must now be stranglea 
For that best which she discerns, 


So it must be! yet, while leading 
A strained life, while overfeeding, ’ 
Like the rest, his wit with reading, 

No small profit that man earns, 


Who through all he meets can steer him, 

Can reject what cannot clear him, 

Cling to what can truly cheer him ; 
Who each day more surely learns 


That an impulse, from the distance 
Of his deepest, best existence, 
To the words, ‘ Hope, Light, Persistence,’ 
Strongly sets and truly burns.” 
Now that is no more poetry than Wordsworth’s dullest 
“ecclesiastical” sonnet. It is dull didacticism in a metre 
which profoundly depresses the reader. And if any one were 
to declaim it from one of the Social Science Congresses of 
the future, as some one well may, we should say of him, as 
Matthew Arnold said of the bald-headed orators of the past, 
“Turn we, as Wordsworth says, from these bold, bad men.” 
There is rather too much, rather more than we had ourselves 
realised, of this dreary didacticism in Matthew Arnold’s 
verse, for happily, when once the true glory of either 
Wordsworth or Matthew Arnold enters into the soul, one 
is very apt to ignore all the dusty declamation, just as ina 
mountain landscape, say from the top of Helvellyn, one 
ignores the foreground of trampled turf and ugly picnic 
litter, to fix one’s eyes on the “hill and lake and distant 
ocean, gleaming like a silver shield.” Great as Matthew 
Arnold’s higher poetry undoubtedly is, powerfully as it takes 
its hold on the memory, there was a passion of dull didacticism 
in him that too often burst its bounds and issued in such 
lines as the lady who edits Matthew Arnold for Mr. Stead 
calls ‘“‘ Matthew Arnold’s Message.” For our own parts, we 
should say that Matthew Arnold at his best had no particular 
message to give. When he was giving a message, he was 
apt to prose like his still greater master, Wordsworth. He 
once described himself as saying to the friends who assembled 
at ‘The Spotted Dog’ to hear his message, that he had really 
nothing to say to them except the very old exhortation, 
“ Know thyself.” If hehad a message at all, it was a message 
of passionate regret that the old faith had left him. Take the 
following, for instance, in the “Stanzas from the Grande 
Chartreuse” :-— 
“ Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
And one still powerless to be born, 
With nowhere yet to rest my head, 
Like these on earth I wait forlorn. 
Their faith, my tears, the world deride, 
I come to shed them at their side.” 
That is a very beautiful message of a kind, but it is not a 
very practical one. You cannot very well exhort other men 
to follow your example in going to weep by the side of those 
who still believe what you have ceased to believe. Yet speaking 
of him as a poet, this was much the best part of Matthew 
Arnold’s message. He addresses M. de Sénanconur, the author 
of “ Obermann,” in this style— 
“ Yes, as the son of Thetis said, 
I hear thee saying now: 
Greater by far than thou art dead ; 
Strive not! die also thou!” 
And again, in the exquisite lines on “ Geist’s Grave” (which 
we regret to find omitted from both the penny selections), he 
describes death as final,—as the “stern law of every mortal 
oan * Stern law of every mortal lot 
Which man, proud man, finds hard to bear, 
And builds himself, I know not what 
Of second life, I know not where.” 
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Matthew Arnold’s message, then, was that we should face what 
he regarded as the naked truth with fortitude, and neither 
sonore the beauty of the dreams of our forefathers, nor allow 
ourselves to think them more than dreams, however hard it 
might be to submit to the truth. Love the Bible, he taught, but 
gabstitute for God in it “the stream of tendency, not our- 
selves, which makes for righteousness,”—not a very easy 
literary precept to obey, without making the Bible ridiculous. 
We are giad to observe that in the second selection from 
Matthew Arnold’s poems, which Mr. Stead has given to the 
morld, the poetry,—the true poetry,—bears a much larger 
proportion to the whole, and the dull new-light didacticism a 
much smaller proportion. We wonder whether on that account 
it will be more or less popular. We hope much more so, but 
me do not feel sure that the didactic mood, especially when 
it is a didactic mood conceived in sympathy with the modern 
scepticism, and takes the form of new-light condolences with 
a departed faith, does not serve to catch the ear of many who 
may care less for the trae poetry than for the stately con- 
descension to a credulous past. That the English people 
have avery true love for poetry we fully believe, but we should 
hardly have expected that they would enter into the passionate 
intellectual tenderness of Matthew Arnold’s elegiac verse- 
Take, for instance, the following exquisite exhortation to the 
Scholar-Gipsy to “fly our paths, our feverish contact fly,” to 
dread instead of courting our “ modern thought.” We wonder 
whether its true poetry will take as much hold on the public 
as “The Second Best,” which we should have called about 
the absolutely worst specimen of Arnold’s verse, or the lines 
written in Emerson’s Essays or in Butler’s Sermons,—a strain 
of quiet, lofty condescension not very powerfully worded :— 
“QO born in days when wits were fresh and clear, 
And life ran gaily as the sparkling Thames ; 
Before this strange disease of modern life, 
With its sick hurry, its divided aims, 
Its heads o’ertaxed, its palsied hearts, was rife— 
Fly hence, our contact fear! 
Still fly, plunge deeper in the bowering wood! 
Averse, aa Dido did with gesture stern 
From her false friend’s approach in Hades turn, 
Wave us away, and keep thy solitude. 
Still nursing the unconquerable hope, 
‘Still clutcbing the inviolable shells. 
With a free onward impulse brushing through, 
By night, the silver’d branches of the glade — 
Far on the forest-skirts, where none pursue, 
On some mild pastoral slope 
Energe, and resting on the moonlit pales 
Freshen thy flowers, as in former years, 
With dew, or listen with enchanted ears, 
From the dark dingles, to the nightingales. 


But fly our paths, our feverish contact fly ! 
For strong the infection of our mental strife, 
Which, though it gives no bliss, yet spoils for rest; 
And we should win thee from thy own fair life, 
Like us distracted, and like us unblest. 
Soon, soon thy cheer would die, 
‘Thy hopes grow timorous, and unfixed thy powers, 
And thy clear aims be cross and shifting made: 
And then thy glad perennial youth would fade, 
Fade, and grow old at last, and die like ours.” 
That should test the true sympathy with Arnold. He is far 
greater as a poet when he is lamenting over that which is 
passing away, than when he is striving,—in vain,—to set up 
something new in its place. He is greater when he discerns 
and analyses the moods of longing regret, than when he 
mounts his pulpit and attempts to offer a substitute for what 
is vanishing from our hearts. When he speaks of “the 
something that infects the world,” we find him unequalled. 
When he invents his new religion, he sinks into the flattest 
prose :— 
“ Unduped of fancy, henceforth man 
Must labour ; must resign 
His all too human creeds and scan 
Simply the way divine,” 
and discover that the way divine is not in reality the way 
“divine” at all, but the way of “the stream of tendency, not 
ourselves, which makes for righteousness.” There Mr. Arnold’s 
fountain of true poetry fails, and his arid didacticism begins. 





THE HATRED OF THE POOR FOR THE RICH. 
R. W. H. MALLOCK, in a controversy which he is 
waging in the Contemporary Review against Mr. 
Hobson upon the old “condition of England” dispute, raises 


economic, interest. Mr. Hobson maintains that the existence 
of rich individuals in a community fosters discontent among 
those less favoured, and thereby seriously affects the 
happiness of society. Mr. Mallock denies this, alleging 
that the poor are no more made unhappy by the spectacle 
of the wealth amidst them than the poor relations of a family 
are made unhappy by the fact that one of their number who 
by birth is only their equal is comparatively very rich. 
That is a bold denial in the face of the assertions of all 
philanthropists and of all persons who, because their minds 
are tinged with Socialist opinions, are supposed to under- 
stand the poor. Both these classes affirm every day, with 
the whole force of their minds and pens, that the poor are 
embittered against the rich, the former making of the fact 
their first prudential argument for large benefactions, while 
the latter quote it as the best among many proofs, or at all 
events as the most menacing among many proofs, that the 
social system must be revolutionised. There can be no 
doubt, either, that a large section of the rich believe the 
assertion, and are worried by it either into great liberality, 
or into a distrust of the whole body of the poer as a 
corporation filled with malice, or that agitators of the hot- 
headed kind rely for the popularity of their diatribes upon 
the existence of the sentiment. So general, indeed, is the 
belief, that if it disappeared the rich and the poor would 
stand in a new relation to each other, and if they did not 
become more friendly, would at least understand more 
perfectly each other’s position and thoughts. We wish, 
therefore, that Mr. Mallock, who can marshal facts in a 
very effective way, had taken more pains to state the 
evidence upon which he has formed a conclusion which 
has against it, at least this primd-facie evidence, that the 
Continental thinkers, who have devoted lifetimes to the in- 
vestigation of the question of poverty, would almost toa 
man pronounce him wrong. 


We should ourselves be inclined to agree with Mr. Mallock, 
but it would be with rather large limitations, the differences 
upon this subject among different races being almost as wide 
as their differences in religious tendency. In this country, 
among Americans of English descent, and in North Ger- 
many outside the cities, we should say that the immense 
majority accepted widely different pecuniary conditions as 
part of the order of things, like the climate or the language, 
and on the whole rather approved them, as affording incen- 
tives for ambition and grounds for secret hope. They do not 
hate the rich, because they would all like to be rich, and are 
not without hope that, either by exertion or by good-fortune, 
or, in short, by means which they do not closely define even 
in thought, they may one day become so. If they have not 
as much as they wish, they wish they had, wish it sometimes 
very strongly, just as the short-sighted wish they could see 
farther, but they do not hate those who have more “ advan- 
tages.” They rather regard them as sources of benefit to the 
community, as persons who keep up the standard of living, and 
who increase the general mass of opportunities. So strong is 
this feeling that villages, and even considerable towns, welcome 
the settlement of a rich man among them as something 
which brings them more hope, and pay him a deference 
which, though it is supposed to be all flunkeyish, has in it a 
distinct trace of gratitude. ‘Settle among us,” they say to a 
wealthy candidate for Parliament, “and your chance of elece 
tion will be indefinitely increased.” ‘“ He’ll spend money,” 
say the shopkeepers, vaguely but hopefally, and “he’ll bring 
lots of work,” say the workers, in both cases without a sign 
of irritation at the new-comer’s possession of large means. A 
rich man who is neighbourly and not too overpowering—as 
no doubt a section of the newly rich tend to be—is popular 
at once, and this without any direct bribery or courting of 
public favour. In the South of Buckinghamshire there is a 
whole colony of Rothschilds, that is, of men whose names in 
English imagination represent wealth without limit; and just 
ask in South Buckinghamshire whether the true “ people,” in 
the Radical sense, resent the Rothschilds’ existence, or are 
pleased that their county is attractive enough to “draw” 
the millionaires. No doubt there will be those in any district 
who dislike the rich because they are rich, but they will be 
usually those who have been disappointed in life, those who, 
while always working, feel the strain after competence a 
little too much for them—a class larger than is suspected— 





incidentally a question of much intellectual. as well as 





and those who, weighing their own intelligence or their own 
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acquirements against riches, find them to be worthier things, 
and murmur because they do not bring the comfort or the 
freedom of life which in modern civilisation riches un- 
doubtedly secure. It is this latter class which makes itself 
audible, and produces the impression which misleads Mr. 
Hobson and those who share his views. That gentleman 
will ask perhaps how we can possibly know what is in 
the minds of the inarticulate, and there is reason in 
the question, but then there is reason also in the answer. 
Have the multitude, whether in England or the United 
States, ever tried to limit wealth, or divide wealth, 
or confiscate wealth at death, or in any way whatever 
endeavoured to cause wealth to cease to beP They have 
examples of such legislation before them all over the 
Continent, but they not only do not carry similar measures, 
but they never ask for them, and would treat any candidate 
who relied upon them in his programme as either a mere 
faddist or an advocate of novel and disagreeable social 
heresies. Surely that is evidence, and strong evidence, even 
if it is indirect. The truth is that both here and in 
America discontent, when it exists, and of course there is 
plenty of it, takes the self-pitying direction, and not the 
direction of envy. We remember about five years ago being 
much struck with the form taken by the discontent of a 
raging orator in one of the parks. He was boiling over 
with fury against the rich; and at last, rising to the 
height of his argument, he burst out into an apostrophe,— 
“You rich fellers, you have funds, you have bonds, you 
have railway shares; tell me, you wretches, why we 
should not have them too!” That, not the stripping 
of the rich, was the English rough’s genuine and most 
hearty aspiration. 


But we are quite unable to apply Mr. Mallock’s theory, as 
we understand him to do, to the whole of Europe. We are 
unable to reject the evidence that very large classes on the 
Continent, particularly in France, in Belgium, in Italy, in 
Germany, in Spain, and in the cities of Austria, dislike the rich 
qué rich, and become more bitter, and therefore less happy, 
because of their existence. They really desire not only to raise 
themselves in the pecuniary scale, as also do the English, but 
to depress those who on that scale are much above themselves, 
The urban workers of the Continent regard capitalists, that 
is, all who have much, even if they gain it by industry or by 
the successful distribution of goods, as vampires, and, if they 
s.w their way, would distribute their property at death in a way 
that would destroy much of the wish toaccumulate. They cry 
in all popular commotions, “ Down with the rich” with hearty 
gusto, and sometimes even shoot them or blackmail them with- 
out alleging anything against them except their wealth. It 
is because they are supposed to represent riches that the Jews 
are now so generally assailed, while rich landed proprietors 
are marks for every kind of obloquy and petty pillage, and, in 
Spain, of occasional savage insurrections. If society fell into 
momentary anarchy the rich in many districts would not be 
suffered to survive. It is supposed that the peasantry are 
free of this sentiment, but we gravely doubt that, though it is 
true that the peasantry do not yet see how they are to render 
large properties insecure without also impairing the security 
of minute fortunes. We cannot but suspect that over at 
least half the Continent the facts are with Mr. Hobson, 
and not with Mr. Mallock, and should greatly like to 
read in his next essay how he gets rid of the evidence 
that in such districts society is: less happy for the ex- 
istence of the rich. That matters nothing to us, because 
we hold that justice should be done, whether those among 
whom it is done are the happier or less happy, but to 
those who hold that the only test of the goodness or badness 
of a fact is the resultant happiness or discontent of the 
majority, the argument ought to be a formidable one. The 
cause of the difference between England and the Continent in 
this matter is a most perplexing subject of study, but of its 
existence, in degrees varying with race and locality, we have 
no doubt whatever. It cannot be wholly due to the thirst for 
comfort and pleasure, though that is often alleged, for if it 
were we should see more of the English feeling, the passionate 
desire to be better off without depriving anybody else of any- 
thing that is his. Much of it may be traced to jealousy, 
which, with some races as with some kinds of animals and 
with most children, is one of the strongest and most in- 
atinctive of the nassions. but we believe the ultimate root of: 





the sentiment is to be found in a failure, in a want of individua} 
self-confidence. No man is happier with a very little than a 
Southern Frenchman or a Spaniard, but he does not expect to. 
rise as almost every Englishman does, and to feel safe he. 
wants to belong to a community all of whom stand upon hig 
own level. The tall tree has in it to him something of menace, 
of intention to overshadow him. The rich man is now the 
tallest tree, as the noble once was; the poor man dreads him, 
and in all dread there is a possibility of hate. The English. 
man, and still more the American, confiding in his own 
energies, does not dread, and therefore the hatred of the rich 
is in this country confined to those who, for one cause or 
another, feel that they are feeble. That, we agree with Mr. 
Mallock, is not a great proportion, though from accidental 
causes it is a proportion with a disproportionate capacity of 
making itself heard. “I am not a bull,” says the modern 
frog, “ but I can croak all day, and he only eats.” 





BIRDS AT THE AMSTERDAM ZOO. 


ISITORS to the London Zoo must often be struck with 
the difference in condition and plumage of the various 
species of birds in the collection. Some, such as the water- 
fowl], pheasants, and parrots, are usually in good health and 
fine plumage; others, more particularly the hawks, eagles, 
and vultures, are too often moping and unhealthy. Among 
the birds in the Zoological Gardens of Amsterdam the stan- 
dard of health is maintained among all species indifferently, 
and those remarkable for fine plumage or brilliant hues are 
exhibited with as much regard to effect as if they were pic- 
tures, The parrots and macaws take the place of the tulip. 
beds of the London Zoo, and are used for decorative purposes 
out of doors. In front of each of the trees in the main avenue 
is a handsome pendent perch, provided with a swing, and on 
these sit alternately red and blue macaws, or lories and cocka- 
toos. The effect of these long lines of brilliant colour, broken 
by the whites and creams of the cockatoos, is admirable, and 
the beauty of the individual birds, moving freely in their open- 
air quarters, not less remarkable. Each of the hundred birdsis 
in perfect condition, and the greater number are as tame as 
household pets. Even the macaws allow themselves to be 
stroked, and the cockatoos in nearly every case return the 
common parrot salutation of “kapper krau,” and put down their- 
heads to be rabbed. The spring moult in these tropical birds 
finishes late, and most of the salmon and sulphur crested cocka- 
toos were growing new feathers in their crests. These sprout, 
covered with yellow or salmon covered sheaths, between the 
older feathers, like a crop of pink crocuses, growing through 
a feather-bed. The long light chains by which these birds 
are tethered enable them to use their wings and show in some 
degree the beauty of the Jarge parrots in flight. Others swing 
vigorously on their perches, which are so contrived that the 
bird can convert them into a pendulum at will. Thisisa 
highly popular amusement with all the kinds, some of the 
cockatoos throwing their weight and using their wings with 
such just appreciation of balance that the perch travels 
through the whole possible limits of its arc, the bird shrieking 
in exact time to the rise and fall of the swing. 


Quite as beautiful, and perhaps more interesting from the 
strangeness of its surroundings, is the colony of nesting 
cormorants on one of the small canals which cross the lower 
portion of the gardens. The domestic side of cormorant life 
can here be seen at close quarters, for the birds carry on their 
daily work of fishing, nest-building, sitting on eggs, rearmg 
the young, quarrelling for “stands ” for future nests, or bask- 
ing in the sun, within a couple of yards of the path. At the time 
of the writer’s visit there were five nests built close to the water, 
The nests were made of large sticks piled to a height of from 
2 ft.to3 ft. One held a pair of young cormorants, covered 
with close, black down. In a second were three young birds 
of rather larger growth. On a third nest an old hen-bird 
was still sitting on her eggs, while the cock kept guard on 
the ground in front. The compact and glossy plumage of 
both shone with gleams of black and purple lustre, set off by 
the pale-yellow skin on the cheek and bill. The cormorant is 
not usually credited with beauty, but, like the starling, it is 
a lovely bird in the breeding-season, when the sight of the 
old cock rushing to battle with all intruders, exchanging. 
rapier-like thrusts of the beak with his enemies, croaking 
swelling his throat, and even throwing himself on the ground 
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to prevent access to the nest, makes a pretty illustration of 
pird-courage. All this fuss and excitement is confined entirely 
to the male birds. The hens are quite ready to see a little 
company when sitting; and two were seen sitting side by side 
on eggs laid in a joint nest. 

The collection of storks, herons, and cranes at Amsterdam 
js among the best in Europe. But these, unlike the cor- 
morants, are exhibited in entirely artificial surroundings. 
‘Datch taste is right in this decision, for the birds are so 
decorative both in form and plumage that conventional 
gurroundings set off their beauty, and they appear to far 
greater advantage than in the sections of a meadow, railed 
off by wire, in which they are kept in Regent’s Park. 
They inhabit a double line of. square courts, paved 
with deep dry sand, and faced with widely spaced bars. 
A miniature canal of running water travels through 
each of the courts, from end to end of the line. In 
the centre of each row is the fountain which supplies the 
stream, arched over by chestnut-trees, and surrounded by 
_groups of solemn flamingoes. Standing on the warm, dry 
gand, by the splashing stream, the groups of crimson-headed 
eranes, grey, white, and purple herons, scarlet or bronze 
ibises, egrets and their kin, are in plumage and condition as 
perfect as it is possible for birds to be. The cranes are in 
guch spirits that they dance all the morning, and even the 
adjatant-storks forget to look miserable, The “figures” in 
an Amsterdam crane’s dance are probably those which have 
always been the fashion among cranes since they lived on the 
Meander. First they spread their wings and leap lightly 
‘forward, then turn and retire at the slow march, bowing as 
each foot is placed on the ground, and complete the figure by 
the “ goose-step.” The pheasantries are admirably designed 
for exhibiting the beauty of the rare and gorgeous birds from 
the Dutch Hast Indian colonies, Hach pair of birds lives in 
a spacious court, the sides and front of the enclosure being 
bound with trimmed ivy, making a frame to the picture. 
Among the less known species is Diard’s pheasant, which 
should be studied by modistes in search of ideas for winter 
dressee. It has a crimson head, a back of smoke-grey, red, 
and black, and the breast dark-green, which colour is con- 
tinued to the tip of the tail; but each feather above the tail is 
“shot” with crimson. 

Judged by the difficulties experienced in other zoologi- 
zoological gardens where the larger rapacious birds are kept 
in confinement, the greatest triumph of the keepers of the 
Amsterdam Zoo is the condition of the eagles, hawks, and 
vultures. In every other collection which the writer has 

-visited these birds are clearly suffering in captivity. Their 
fight and tail feathers are, as a rule, broken and dirty, 
and the whole bearing of the birds shows that they are in 
poor health and bad spirits. The first indication to the 
writer that the contrary was the case at Amsterdam was the 
back view of a huge black condor, sitting upright upon his 
perch, with his wings and tail spread out to catch the whole 
effect of the hot May sun. Every feather in wing and tail 
was perfect and in its place, each of the great flight feathers 
showing distinctly, just as Darwin saw them against the 
sky as he lay on his back and watched them soaring over the 
plains of Chili. To our delight and surprise every occupant 
of the cages was in equally good case as the condor. The 
whole company were taking a sun-bath, either on the 
sand, for the eagles and vultures are desert birds and love 
heat and dryness, or sitting on the perches with their backs 
to the sun, in the attitude of the condor.. A liimmergeier— 
‘the fierce bearded vulture of the Alps and Caucasus— 
the reputed murderer of Alpine babies and convicted robber 
“of Alpine flocks, was neighbour to the giant vulture of 
the Andes, not draggled and miserable, but upright, full- 
feathered, bright-eyed, and as smart as_a Lancer. He too 
spread his wings for our edification, and showed the immense 
length of flight feathers and the exquisite beauty of the 
.plumage. From head to tail the limmergeier is pencilled 
grey on white, the tail, unlike that of all the eagles and 
vultures, being long and pointed, and adding greatly to the 
apparent height of the bird. The fierce, light eye is set in a 
patch of scarlet skin which shines like sealing-wax, and the 
whole appearance of this fine specimen of the largest bird 
of prey of Europe was in the highest degree noble and im- 
Pressive. Blue Chilian falcons with plumage like a fresh- 
gathered plum, sea-eagles with eyes like brown translucent 


stones and beaks and claws yellow and smooth as wax, 
king-vultures gorgeous with necks and heads like scarlet 
and salmon coloured satin, all told the same story of per- 
fect health and happiness in confinement, and delighted the 
eye with the spectacle at close quarters of what are pro- 
bably the most perfectly equipped creatures in Nature, in the 
acme of physical condition. 

The causes of this success are only obvious in part. 
Proper feeding is in all probability the main reason for the 
health of the carnivorous birds. But it is in part due to the 
warmth and dryness of their houses and enclosures. These 
are in every case paved with deep dry sand, like that in 
which the tulips and potatoes are grown in the “ dunes.” 
Every bird revels in this sand. They “wash” in it, bask on 
it, sleep on it, and mix it with their food. Even the sea- 
eagles will dust in it like a hen on an ash heap. At Regent’s 
Park an eagle or vulture has a floor of cold concrete,—non- 
absorbent, wet in rain, icy in frost, and decorated with a 
shallow puddle in the centre, in which the bird’s feathers are 
draggled and spoilt. With good food and dry lodgings the 
bird's health is preserved and its feathers grow. That they 
are not broken later is due to the strict rules against frighten- 
ing or even feeding the animals, for which a fine of five 
gulden may be recovered. Thus the birds are so tame that 
they never dash their wings against the bars, and exhibit the 
same composure and care when taking a short flight across 
their cage as do all birds when launching themselves for 
flight in the open. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR HERCULES ROBINSON. 


(To roe Epiror or THE “SpxrcratTor,”’] 

S1z,—The impending arrival in this country of Sir Hercules 
Robinson leads me to beg you to insert a few lines about that 
distinguished public servant, whose conduct has been much 
misrepresented by the organs of the Chartered Company in 
London. Indeed, the Times has gone so far as to ask for his 
recall, Now what are the facts about him? He has amongst 
Imperial officials an absolutely unique experience of South 
Africa. He has been High Commissioner nearly twice as 
long as any one who has held the office in modern times. He 
is regarded by the Dutch with a confidence extended by them 
to no other Englishman. Both Houses of the Cape Parlia- 
ment have unanimously deprecated his removal from South 
Africa, and the speeches of the representative men in the 
Cape Assembly, whether for the Government, the Opposition, 
or the Afrikander Bond, all profess that the peace of the 
country has been due to, and still depends upon, the honour- 
able conduct of Sir H. Robinson. To those who admire Mr. 
Rhodes I would quote the remarks of their hero put on 
record by Mr. Stead only last year :—“ Sir Hercules is indis- 
pensable to South Africa, because he is the one man whom 
the Boers know and trust. He has always enjoyed their 
confidence. Therefore it is that, if we have to keep things 
going smoothly in South Africa, we must keep Sir Hercules 
as High Commissioner.” 

I have seen it stated that Sir H. Robinson does not look 
after Imperial interests, and it has been alleged by a corre- 
spondent in the Times that he talked of “ eliminating the 
Imperial factor” in South Africa, The author of that 
phrase was, I believe, Mr. Cecil Rhodes. It certainly was 
never made by Sir H. Robinson. On the contrary the latter 
defined his policy when High Commissioner years ago, as 
being that of “establishing on a broad and firm basis British 
power as the paramount one in South Africa.” In pursuance 
of that policy as long ago as 1883 he was urging the 
Imperial Government to assert their authority in Bechuana- 
land. In 1884 he forced upon a reluctant home Government 
and in the teeth of a hostile Cape Ministry the despatch of 
Sir C. Warren’s expedition. In the same year he selected 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes, a then little known politician, to go to 
Stellaland as an Imperial Commissioner, and in 1885; upon 
the advice of Sir Hercules, part of Bechuanaland was annexed 
to the Empire, the rest of it was formerly taken under 
British protection, and the sphere of British influence was 
extended eight hundred miles up to the Zambesi, over country 
now administered by the Chartered Company. All this was 
done many years before the Chartered Company or its 

















managing director, Mr. Rhodes, had any legal existence. 
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Much blame has been thrown upon Sir Hercules for 
not having known about the preparations for Jameson’s 
Raid. Well, Sir, the answer is—he trusted Mr. Rhodes, who 
stood towards him in a threefold fiduciary capacity. Mr. 
Rhodes was his personal friend, he was the Prime Minister of 
the Colony of which Sir Hercules was the Governor, and he 
was the representative of the Chartered Company over which 
Sir Hercules, as High Commissioner, had supreme juris- 
diction. The confidence in Mr. Rhodes was misplaced ; but 
for the consequences of that, unless we are to revise our code 
of social ethics, the blame ought certainly to rest on other 
shoulders than those of Sir H. Robinson. He has also been 
attacked for deprecating the despatch of Imperial troops to 
South Africa to put down the Matabele rising. He said it 
was unnecessary, and events have shown him to be entirely 
right. The rebellion has collapsed before the reinforcements 
could reach the disturbed country, and their further advance 
has been countermanded. I believe it to be the undoubted 
fact that it is to Sir Hercules Robinson that we owe it that 
this country has not been plunged into a war with the Boer 
Government, and South Africa deluged with bloodshed from 
the Cape to the Zambesi. If this be so, and it was freely 
stated in the Cape Parliament, surely we owe a deep debt 
of gratitude to one who has not only saved us from such a 
calamity, but under most critical conditions has maintained 
the honour of the country untarnished.—I am, Sir, &c., 

FREDERIC MACKARNESS. 

6 Crown Office Row, Temple. 





THE MIND AND THE BODY. 
[To THe Eprror or THE “ Spectartor,”’] 
S1r,—I have read the article entitled “The Mind and the 
Body,” in the Spectator of May 30:b, with some surprise, for 
the writer of it seems to have done the very thing which the 
writer of another article in the same number condemns; he 
has apparently adopted a “literary convention” without per- 
sonal knowledge. The literary convention in this case is that 
at the Universities athletics are placed above intellect. “ All 


the higher ambition of the Universities,” your contributor 


declares, “is ambition to succeed in amusements.” “We 
may be sure that the kind of men who are now earning the 
greatest influence with middle class and public schoolboys 
are not the kind to awaken in them the highest intellectual 
faculties, the keenest sense of duty, or the thirst for know- 
ledge.” Starting with this baseless literary convention the 
writer might well be excused for “looking with alarm on the 
steady decline of the higher intellectual interests.” May 
I, as an Oxford man,—not claiming to know very much of 
Cambridge, but believing that what I shall say applies to 
Cambridge too,—point out the fundamental error in this 
position? It is the assumption that there is a gulf between 
the athletic and the reading men. That may or may not have 
been true twenty or thirty years ago; it is certainly not true 
now. The practice of reading for honours is increasing 
rather than diminishing, and the men who read for honours 
are drawn very largely from the athletic sets. Itis the idlers, 
for the most part, who now take pass-schools; the honour. 
lists are almost as full of “Blues” and representatives of 
college athletics as of professedly intellectual men. Of 
course, there are athletes who are too dull or too lazy to do 
well in the schools, but these are fewer now than when I 
came up, and they were fewer then than ten years previously. 
The average “ Blue ” of to-day may not take a First Class,— 
though I could mention several who have,—but he generally 
reads with considerable determination and acquires consider- 
able knowledge of, and enthusiasm for, his subject. Last 
year, for instance, four members of the athletic team, three of 
the cricket eleven, five of the Association eleven, two of the 
Rugby fifteen, and four of the varsity crew took classes in final 
honour schools. I should like to see “the elementary schools 
turning out men” capable of “looking down” either physi- 
cally or intellectually on such sound minds and bodies as 
these ! 

I would also quote the example of my own college, which 
was head of the river not so very long ago, and is rather 
above the average, we flatter ourselves, in athletics. A year 
or two since the captains of the four chief athletic clubs of 
the college were all scholars. Of these one was constitution. 
ally delicate and unable to do himself justice in either work 
~r play. The second, who gained an international cap at 





football, was lazy, like many clever men, and only took » 
Third in honour Mods., though his “compositions ” were saig 
to have been the best of his year. The third only just. 
missed his First in Mods. and took a very good Second in, 
Greats, besides playing frequently for the ’varsity Association, 
team and getting his lawn tennis “Blue.” The fourth, 
who was captain of both the college rowing and Rugby 
clubs, took a brilliant First in Mods., a sound Second ip 
Greats, and a high place in the I.C.S. Yet all these men hag, 
the keenest interest in intellectual matters, and with the 
encouragement of one of the newer dons (himself enthusiastio- 
for games) founded a College Dialectical Society which 
regularly discusses all topics, from fine questions of morality 
to broad questions of metaphysics. 

Finally, let me instance the attitude of the Union. Though 
that Society represents “the average man,” the “ Blue” is by 
no means so much its hero as on your contributor’s assum 
tion he should be. Indeed we should have to look back many 
years to find one in office, while of the last seven presidents, 
five have taken Firsts. This again hardly looks as if “all the 
higher ambition of the Universities is to succeed in amuse- 
ments.” The fact is that the writer of the article has 
neglected to take into account the changed conception of 
education. He talks of “such questions as nominalism and 
realism, or idealism and materialism, or necessity and free. 
will,” and laments that they are no longer studied. In this he 
is mistaken. The history of these endless discussions is stil} 
studied, and if any of the subjects themselves have ceased to 
excite much interest, it is because they have at last been recog- 
nised as vain and unprofitable questions. To-day social and 
political questions (which require at least as much study) have 
taken their place, and have proved their right to do so by re- 
viving the drooping interest of the young men of the present, 
The dividing line at the University nowadays is not between 
the athlete and the reading man, for the former reads while 
he runs or rows, and the latter runs or rows while he reads 
(and, being English, they both try to excel in both), but. 
primarily between the idle man (who “despises” athleties 
no less than reading) and the strenuous man; and, to sub 
divide this latter class, it lies secondarily between the 
strenuous and scholarly man-of-affairs and the strenuous 
scholar pure and simple. You can of course say that a 
University is meant for the latter and not for the former of 
this sub-species. But the history of English Universities has 
been one long protest against this idea—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. K. 8. 

[It is probable that we overstated the case; but we are 
quite sure that even granting that the intellectual intereste 
of the average athlete have considerably improved, the in- 
tellectual standard of the best set of reading men in either 
University does not approach the standard of forty or fifty 
years ago.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE SCILLY ISLES. 
(To rue Epiron or THE “SrectaTor.”] 

S1r,—May I be allowed to express the grateful thanks of 
some of your readers to your correspondent who wrote 
concerning the Scilly Isies in the Spectator of May 16th? Far 
as the cry thence is from the Midlands, where I write, that 
letter decided two of us to visit the islands on the very earliest 
possible opportunity—and our visit is just over. It was very 
delightful to meet at Tregarthen’s Hotel two others whom the 
same communication had induced to visit Scilly. We found 
the islands all, and more than all, that your correspondent 
had pictured them. It was rather saddening to read on the 
return journey a Times article containing suggestions which, 
if adopted, would inevitably and very speedily reduce them im 
holiday times at least to the deplorable condition of the Isle 
of Man. —lI am, Sir, &c., Country SOLICITOR. 





RABIES. 
(To rue Epiror or THE “ SrecTaTor.’’] 
Srr,—I send you as nearly as possible in the words it was 
told to me an Arabic account of the origin of rabies which 
I expect was unknown even to Pasteur; it may interest 
certain of your readers. “Behold, now, there are great birds 
which live in the air, beyond the sight of the children of mem 
(Beni Adam). Now the females lay their eggs flying in the 
air, and the eggs that are good float, and the small birds 
come out of them fall-fledged; but the eggs that are addled 
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fall to earth and are broken, and the dogs and cats scavenging 
round the villages eat of the fallen eggs and forthwith they 
became mad, even man himeelf if he put his hand to the 
broken eggs and then place it on his lips will become mad 
also.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


Cairo, May 20th. J. WittouGHBY FRasee, F.S.A. 





THE NESTORIAN CHRISTIANS. 

[To THe Epitor or THE “ SPEcTATOR.”] 
S1e,—The tenth anniversary of the institution of the Mission 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury to the Assyrian (or 
« Nestorian ”) Christians was celebrated on the 2nd inst., and, 
if you will allow me, I will venture to call attention in your 
columns to its existence. It is perhaps not unreasonable to 
infer that the presence of the Mission clergy, now so familiar 
to the hostile tribes by which the Christians in Kurdistan 
are surrounded, has had something to do with the immunity 
from outrage which has been enjoyed by the Assyrians com- 
pared to their Armenian brethren. In any case, it may be 
regarded as a noteworthy feature in the recent agitation, 
that whereas, for a series of years, no Christians in the 
East have suffered more from oppression than these 
Assyrians, they have been, as it were, passed over at this 
particular time. 

There is no doubt that the interest which the Foreign 
‘Office has manifested in the above-named community, and 
the instructions which it has conveyed to its representatives 
at Constantinople and Teheran—to render them such assist- 
ance as it is possible for English influence to secure in a 
«matter affecting the internal administration of the countries 
to which their agents are accredited—will in a large measure 
account for this result. But the presence of the Archbishop’s 
missionaries supplies too important a testimony to be set 
aside as irrelevant to the matter. For although the greater 
number are stationed in Persian territory, the head-quarters 
of the Assyrian Patriarch, with whom they are immediately 
connected, is in Asiatic Turkey. 

At the same time, the peculiar feature of the Mission—which 
aims at reforming the admitted abuses of the National Church, 
while it avoids any attempt at using its position to secure any 
political infiuence—disarms the suspicion of the Eastern 
‘Governments, and assures them that the result of its activity 
an only be to secure them a loyal, instead of a disaffected, 
body. Moreover, the Mission entirely disclaims any sort of 
proselytism. It does not aim at making English Churchmen 
of the native Christians, but rather seeks to build up and 
strengthen this most ancient, though sadly depressed, 
Christian body. For these, if for no higher reasons, the 
Assyrian Mission appears to have strong claims on all who 
sympathise with the life-struggles of Eastern Christians.—I 
am, Sir, &c., W. J. GoLDsMID. 


THE CORONATION OF THE CZAR. 
[To rue Epitor or THe “SpecraTor.”’] 
$1r,—I notice that you state in the Spectator of May 30th 
that at the Coronation of the Czar the highest place among 
the ecclesiastics was assigned to the Bishop of Peterborough, 
“he taking precedence even: of the Papal Nuncio.” This 
was not possible, as Monsignor Agliardi, the Papal Ambas- 
sador, was not present at the Coronation in accordance with 
the rule of not assisting at a non-Catholic religious function. 
—I am, Sir, &c., A. 0.5. 
Rome, June 2nd. 








(*,* Erratrum.—In the letter in our last issue on “ Liberal 
Churchmen and the Nonconformist Conscience,” in line 17, for 
“isms” read “inns,” and in line 26, for “ten years ago,” read 
“two years ago.” | 








POETRY. 


MORE HAWARDEN HORACE. 
To Saint DernioLt.—(Od. I. 31.) 
Quip dedicatum poscit Goon Deiniol, long ago 





Apollinem To keep your memory green I 
Vates? quid orat, de patera thought of forming 
novum This library, and lo! 
Fundens liquorem? Non Behold me drinking at your 
opimae temple-warming. 


Sardiniae segetes feraces, 


If then you wish to testify your 
gratitude, 

Let me define my wants in their 

extremest latitude. 


Non aestuosae grata Calabriae 
Armenta, non aurum aut ebur 
Indicum, 
Non rura, quae Liris quieta 
Mordet aqua taciturnus 
amnis. 


Premant Calena falce, quibus 
dedit 


Fortuna, vitem ; dives et aureis 
Mercator exsiccet culullis 
Vina Syra reparata merce, 


Dis carus ipsis, quippe ter et 
quater 


Anno revisens aequor 
Atlanticum 


Impune. Me pascunt olivae, 
Me cichorea levesque 
malvae. 


Frui paratis et valido mihi, 
Latoé, dones, et precor integra 
Cum mente; nec turpem 


I crave not Britain’s beeves, 
Nor yet New Zealand’s ad- 
mirable mutton : 
For rich Columbia’s sheaves 
I do not care one solitary 
button : 
Nor should I feel the very 
faintest pleasure 
In “ mopping up the Transvaal” 
and its golden treasure. 


I covet not the laud 
Trellised by rich rto’s 
purple pe tom : ~ 
I would not “ jump the Rand,” 
Backed by a troop of brawny 
filibusters : 
Nor doI think it very greatly 
matters 
Whether I dine off golden plate 
or simple wooden platters. 


Let others scour the seas 
In gorgeous pleasure yacht or 
swift Cunarder: 
Content with bread and cheese 
No costly tax I levy on my 
larder: 
Preferring simple salads of 
tomato 


To all the sumptuous banquets 
of the great Barnato. 


Give me but strength to chew 
Each mouthful two and thirty 
times precisely— 


senectam Read Dante through and 
Degere, nec cithara through, 
carentem, And I shall hold that I am 


doing nicely, 

Breathing a pure, bucolic, bland, 
Virgilian air 

Untasted by your squalid, 
striving, scheming, modern 
millionaire. 


C. L. GRAvEs. 








ART. 


Qe 
THE ACADEMY.—III. 


THE experiment of placing a full-sized model of Mr. Harry 
Bates’s equestrian statue of Lord Roberts in the Quadrangle 
of Burlington House is an interesting one. Sculpture of this 
kind wants large spaces and architectural surroundings. It 
is to be hoped that it may ke possible to follow up this 
departure by creating some sort of loggia where large 
works could be seen under the same conditions as those for 
which they are destined. Mr. Bates has adorned the pedestal 
of his statue with two beautiful figures emblematical of India. 
Untrammelled in these by the limitations of portraiture, the 
artist has worked with freedom and success. But in the 
figure of Lord Roberts himself ‘there is a discordant element. 
The realism of the horse and its rider isolates them from 
the general decorative scheme, while the fact that they 
are realistic makes them look unnatural on the top of 
a pedestal. The magnificent posturing of Colleoni makes 
him easily dominate his surroundings. Doubtless Lord 
Roberts never postured. But perhaps this makes him 
an unfit object to look down on the world from the 
top of a small mountain of bronze and sculptured stone. 
Possibly from the exigencies of modern art a statue has to be 
realistic. But then it might be better to put the emblematic 
figures in the crowning part of the design and make the por- 
trait take a subordinate place. The Albert Memorial enforces 
this strongly. Masses of beautiful work of architecture and 
mosaic enshrine a perfectly dull and commonplace figure, pro- 
ducing an anticlimax difficult to excel. Perhaps Stevens— 
England’s greatest sculptor—might have solved this problem 
had he not been hindered by ignorant and overbearing 
officials, or neglected by fellow-workers in high places. But 
his great work was left unfinished, and his biographer has to 
tell, as Condivi did of Michelangelo, the “tragedy of the 
Monument.” 





Mr. Gilbert has made an artistic result of a portrait bust 
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of the late Sir Richard Owen (No. 1,885). The striking 
features, and the lines of the enveloping cloak, are treated 
with the utmost skill and success. The massive effects of 
light and shade give great dignity to this wonderful old 
man’s figure. Mr. Frampton has made some very beautiful 
panels for a door, representing heroines out of the “ Morte 
Darthur.” They are all so equal that it is difficult to choose, 
but the queenly figure of Guinevere is perhaps the most 
attractive, though for delicacy of work “The Lady of the 
Lake” takes a high place. Mr. Frampton is a born 
decorator, and these panels should make a truly splendid 
door. 

The Water-colour Room cannot be called interesting. Con- 
scientious rather than inspired is the bulk of the work there. 
One picture, however, arrests the attention by the extra- 
ordinary brilliancy of its handling. In Mr. Melville’s 
Capture of a Spy (No. 1,093) we see a fine example of the 
“wet-brush ” style of water-colour. This method emphasises 
those beauties which the medium possesses distinct from 
other forms of paint. There is a beauty derived from the 
pools of liquid colour which have flowed into their proper 
places at once and for ever, which can never be attained 
by niggling and worrying the material. The blazing 
Eastern sunlight in Mr. Melville’s picture is most con- 
vincing, and what a wealth of colour and subtle draw- 
ing he has put into the crowd of people in the dark 
shadow under the open front of the building. The 
Black-and-White Room is largely taken up by reproduc- 
tions of pictures by various forms of engraving. Among 
the original work is a charming drawing by Mr. T. Simson 
(No. 1,524) of a girl’s head. The tree-stems of the back- 
ground are beautifally arranged with reference to the face. 
The Study of Three Cats (No. 1,482) by Mrs. W. Chance, 
shows an individual method of using the pencil. The 
masses of fur are treated broadly, and the drawing and 
character of the cats well expressed. 

Mr. La Thangue has three pictures in the present exhibi- 
tion, all of which have that force and power which is so im- 
pressive from the fact that there is no artificial straining 
after effect. This year a greater amount of beauty has been 
added, but at no sacrifice of strength. The picture called A 
Little Holding (No. 57) shows a quantity of white ducks 
all moving in one direction. The realism of the picture 
ig quite astonishing; every duck seems an individual with 
its own movements, and yet part of the flock. The 
busy life of this group is heightened by the effect of the 
chequered sunlight which falls on them. More beautiful, 
though not more astonishingly real, is the same painter’s 
Cottage Garden (No. 89). Occupying a prominent place in the 
front of the picture is a woman sawing a piece of wood which 
rests on a trestle. The upper part of the woman’s dress is 
white, lit up by the setting sun, making a splendid riot of 
colour, in which glowing orange is skilfully balanced by cool 
reflections of the blue sky. The lower part of the dress is 
orange too, but being in shadow it enforces, and does not 
compete with the glowing colour above. The background is 
the cottage garden, with blue beehives away in the back. 
All these surroundings are delightfully painted, and are 
full of air and colour, with just enough form to make them 
intelligible, but not enough to take the attention off the 
main theme of the picture,—the woman sawing. This 
woman is a beautiful figure, and she has that quiet 
dignity which so often belongs to those who live in cottages. 
Much more solemn is Mr. La Thangue’s Man with the Scythe 
(No. 195). There is a note of tragedy in this figure of a 
mother with her sick child before a cottage. The man 
passing by with his scythe is unconscious of the meaning 
he suggests to those who look at this picture steeped in 
sombre twilight. Mr. La Thangue has often before painted 
a tragic motive, but he has sometimes erred from an almost 
brutal insistence on the theme, making the story too painful 
and obvious. But here there is a quiet pathos which lifts 
the picture far above his former works of this kind. 


Mr. Gotch’s picture, Alleluia (No. 374), raises the question 
of mixed styles in art. Mrs. Pendennis described her son’s 
novel as a “happy mixture of Shakespeare, Byron, and 
Walter Scott.” Mr. Gotch seems to have undertaken to mix 
together the composition of the early Florentines with the 
realism of the della Robbia’s and the rich paint surface 
of the later Venetians. The disposition of this double 





row of children against the gold background recalls the 
epoch of Fra Angelico. With this formal arrangement the. 
pallid abstraction of the flesh colour harmonises. But the 
heads of these beautiful singing children are naturalistic in the. 
extreme, both in drawing and modelling, and contrast strangely. 
with the “ primitive ” elements of the work. Added to this, the. 
dresses are gorgeously coloured, and painted with a touch 
that enforces their richness of material. Mr. Gotch seems to. 
have desired to unite the gravity of abstract line, the 
natural beauty of children’s faces, and a sensuous delight in 
gorgeous textures. Whether such a mixture can ever be good 
may be more than doubted. Each element, beautiful in itself, 
seems to lose rather than gain by association. Reynolds hag. 
discussed this question in his fourth discourse, and sums up 
the matter thus:—“ But as the grave and majestic style 
would suffer by an union with the florid and gay, so also has. 
the Venetian ornament in some respect been injured by 
attempting an alliance with simplicity.” Here the matter 
must rest, and if it is impossible to feel that in this present. 
instance a successful union of styles has been effected, never. 
theless this failure need not prevent us from admiring the 
many and great beauties of the picture. 

In the first notice of this year’s exhibition a question was. 
asked concerning the Academy. Have they remained true to 
the principles of their great first President? Are they providing 
the nation with “authentic models” to guide and stimulate 
its taste? To answer “No” would not be fair, for among the: 
ranks of the Academicians are to be found artists of the 
highest distinction. But if they have included the good, have. 
they not included the bad as well? If they have hung 
pictures worthy of the best traditions of English art, have they 
not also hung pictures appealing to the most vulgar of popular 
tastes? ‘To be worthy of the great position claimed for the 
Academy, its members must rise beyond merely suiting its 
exhibitions to the taste of all men,—a few noble works for thuse 
who appreciate them, and a wilderness of the easily understood, 
the commonplace, and the ignoble, to please the crowd. If 
a concert consisting of an endless series of drawing-room 
ballads, with an occasional sonata thrown in, cannot be 
regarded as a classical performance, how can an exhibition 
with its Trilbys (No. 166), its Trust Her Nots (No. 672), its 
Pierots (No. 425), and its District Nurses (No. 121), advance 
national art, even though a few fine pictures are hidden in 
the gaudy crowd? How can an institution be considered 
national at all when it shuts its doors on all forms of the 
decorative arts outside easel pictures and statues, when a re- 
markable development in these arts is taking place in the 
country? If for the carrying on of its schools and its socia} 
functions the Academy is compelled to attract great crowds 
within its walls, it would be better to admit the fact frankly 
and allow that its exhibition is but a variety entertainment. 
But if it is conscious that there is something higher than 
pleasing the passing taste of “the more cultivated portion of 
the ignorant,” let it have a separate exhibition which should 
represent those artists whose aim at least is to produce noble 
work, whether by holding to the traditions of the past, or by 
following up those new developments without which art can- 
not live and flourish. 

H. 8. 








BOOKS. 


— 
PROFESSOR RAMSAY ON ST. PAUL.* 

“Tr is impossible,” writes Professor Ramsay in his preface, 
“to find anything to say about the Acts that has not been 
said before by somebody.” That may be so; but he proves. 
that it is quite possible to make fresh combinations of facts, and 
to put them in settings that are quite novel. No one can rise 
from reading this most interesting and suggestive volume 
without feeling that this book of the Acts has acquired for 
him a reality that it never had before. If he has been 
content with passively holding the orthodox view that it is 
the work of a companion of St. Paul, he will find a fresh 
vitality infused into his belief. “I have looked at Paul and 
Luke,” writes Professor Ramsay, “as men among men.” The 
individuality of the Apostle has always made itself felt even 
to the less reflective reader. This book will be found very 





* St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen, By W. M. Ramsay, D.O.L., 
LL.D, London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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<yefal in deepening, sometimes, we think, in correcting, this 


impression. What it does in brin ging out the character of the 
historian is, while of course Jess important, even more marked. 
Acute observation and careful study are combined to fill in 
with curiously interesting detail what will have been to 
most readers of the New Testament a somewhat vague 
outline. Professor Ramsay’s suggestion that the “Man of 
Macedonia” who appeared in a vision to Paul at Troas, witb 
the entreaty that he will come over and help them, was Luke 
himself, will probably be somewhat startling. But there is 
manifestly much to be said for it. How did the Apostle know 
that the person in his dream was a “Macedonian”? The 
Macedonians wore no special dress. They claimed to be 
Greeks, and this being a matter that touched their pride, 
were probably careful to keep to Greek fashions. The Greek 
words dvip tis favour the supposition that the figure seen by 
the sleeper was familiar to him. Tss=quidam, and quidam is 
used of a person known but for some reason not named. 
Paul and Luke had met by the chances of travel at Troas— 
possibly the Apostle had called in the professional services of 
the Greek physician—they may have discussed the question 
of Paul’s further proceedings. In two directions the path had 
been definitely closed against him and Silas. They had been 
“ forbidden to preach in Asia,” and when they would have gone 
into Bithynia “the Spirit suffered them not.” This negative 
guidance now becomes positive. The form of the new acquain- 
tance from Philippi appears in a dream, and his speech is 
accepted as an authoritative utterance. Other indications of 
the connection of the historian with Philippi are not wanting, 
He omits the article before zoraxcv, a well-known practice in 
Greek when the locality is familiar to the writer or speaker 
(so Anglic2, “to go to town”). So his local patriotism comes 
out when he speaks of Philippi “as the chief [first] city of 
that part of Macedonia.” Strictly speaking, at that time 
Amphipolis was the first city; Philippi, already a formidable 
rival, was soon to outstrip it, but it was not actually first 
except in the estimation of its own citizens :— 

“It is an interesting fact that Luke, who hides himself so com- 

pletely in his history, cannot hide his local feeling; and there 
every one who knows the Greek people recognises the true Greek ! 
There lies the strength, and also the weakness, of the Greek 
peoples. And that quality beyond all others has determined 
their history, has given them their strength against the foreigner, 
and their weakness as a united country.” 
It was because he was a Greek that Luke speaks of the 
people of Melita as barbarians.. As a Greek he readily 
understood the surroundings amongst which Paul found 
himself at Athens, but shows himself unacquainted with 
Roman usages, and takes up an unsympathetic attitude 
towards the Jews. The passion of affection which the Apostle 
felt for his countrymen, even when they were most hostile to 
him, which even led him to utter the startling paradox, “I 
could wish that myself were accursed from Cbrist for my 
brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh,” found no echo 
in his follower. Great too was Luke’s interest in the sea. 
The land-journeys are dismissed with a few words; the sea- 
voyages are described with a careful attention to details, not 
because he was a sailor, for he does not show technical 
knowledge, but because the love of the element was in his 
Hellenic blood. 

All this sounds strange, possibly shocking, to the believers 
in a literal, mechanical inspiration, but it adds immensely to 
what, after all, is the essential thing, the confidence that we 
have in the Acts as the genuine, first-hand record of the 
Apostle’s missionary work. Of course, there are things that 

defy explanation. Sothere are in Thucydides and Tacitus ; 
8o there probably will be in the histories of to-day, when the 
key to some at least of their statements is lost, as lost it will 
certainly be in the course of ages. 

From the writer we pass to the hero of his story. Nothing 
could be more marked than the distinction with which 
St. Paul stands out on the canvas. Compared to him the 
other chiefs of the Christian community are but as names. 
He is the many-sided man, becoming all things to all men; 
a Jew, a Roman, a Greek, according as his work called him to 
be. Of the second and third of these characters the scenes 
at Cyprus and at Athens are typical. At Cyprus he comes 
out with almost startling suddenness as the Roman citizen. 
He has of course always had the double name, been Paul as 
well as Saul. Now before the proconsul, himself another 
Paulus, he finally elects, so to speak, to be called by the 





Roman appellation. The act marks the line which he is ta 
take. His work as a missionary is to follow the course of 
Roman dominion :— 

“ When Paul came thus forward under his new aspect and per- 

sonality, he was inaugurating a new policy. He was appealing 
direct tor the first time to the Graeco-Roman world as himself a 
member of that world...... the historian fixes the psycho- 
logical moment precisely at the point where the Apostles faced 
the Magian in the presence of the proconsul of Cyprus. Amid 
the conflict of the two religions before the Roman governor, Paul 
stepped forward in his character of citizen of the Empire; and 
his act was followed by that transport of power, which attested 
the grace that was given to the bold innovator, and the Divine 
approval and confirmation of his step.” 
Another significant fact is the pre-eminence which Paul 
now takes among the missionaries of the Church. It has 
hitherto been Barnabas and Saul; thenceforward it is Paul 
and Barnabas. 

At Athens he becomes as thoroughly Greek as he had been 
Roman at Paphos. Professor Ramsay writes :— 

“This extraordinary versatility in Paul’s character, the un- 

equalled freedom and ease with which he moved in every society, 
and addressed so many races within the Roman world, were 
evidently appreciated by the man who wrote this narrative, for 
the rest of Chapter XVII. is as different in tone from XFII. as 
Athens is different from Phrygia. Only a writer who was in 
perfect sympathy with his subject could adapt his tone to it so 
perfectly as Luke does. In Ephesus Paul taught ‘in the school 
of Tyrannus’; in the city of Socrates he discussed moral ques- 
tions in the market place. How incongruous it would seem if the 
methods were transposed !” 
The disputed question of how Paul came to deliver the 
famous discourse on “ Mars’ Hill” receives here what seems a 
very probable answer. The interference of the philosophers 
was scarcely friendly. Some of them applied to him a very 
depreciatory epithet. “‘ Babbler” means “ignorant plagiarist,” 
“a picker-up of learning’s crumbs,” as Dean Farrar has it, 
“a pretender,” we might say, trying to make a show of abun- 
dance with the crumbs that fell from the tables of others. 
That there was no formal trial is clear. We hear of no 
charge, no accuser, no sentence. Neither was it a concio ad 
populum. The place was not suited to a large meeting. Still 
less was it a concio ad clerum, if we may speak of the philoso- 
phers as clerics. The philosophers were no worshippers of 
the multiplied images which crowded the streets and squares 
of Athens. Paul was brought before the Council. He “ stood 
in the midst of Mars’ Hill,” a phrase used colloquially, as in 
Luke’s manner for the Council. Why, then, was he brought 
before it? To justify, if he could, his claim to be teacher. 
Teachers were always resorting to Athens, and the Council 
of Areopagus was the tribunal, the University Court which 
judged their pretensions. Exercising a disciplinary jaris- 
diction over the students, it probably could give or withhold 
a license to teach. The Apostle seized the opportunity. He 
addressed himself, not to the Court only, but to the audience. 
Unfortunately, this was of frivolous temper, caring only for 
novelty, and the effort was, as a whole, a failure. Measured 
by ordinary standards it might seem a success. One member 
of the Court was convinced, and other men of less importance; 
one woman is mentioned, probably a freed woman, for no 
well-born matron could possibly have been there, possibly, as 
Professor Ramsay conjectures, an educated Hetaira. But 
when multitudes were converted in a day, five or six were 
but a scanty harvest. 


These specimens will give some idea of the highly sug- 
gestive treatment which Professor Ramsay has given to his 
subject. We can but barely mention one or two other points. 
of interest. One of these is the comparison of the Bezan 
text with that of the MSS. on which our Testament is founded, 
Its additions and explanations are often suggestive, but 
they frequently show a later hand which has got out of touch 
with the tone of the first century. Another is the possible re- 
lation between Seneca and Paul. That the two ever met, or 
that the Apostle influenced the philosopher, Professor Ramsay 
does not believe. Bat he suggests that they may have had 
a common term, so to speak, in Athenodorus of Tarsus, a 
teacher from whom Seneca quotes a passage in which life is 
compared to a warfare. A more important matter was 
Seneca’s influence in bringing about the “ generous freedom 
with which all religious questions were treated” during the 
earlier half of Nero’s reign. The inscription, somewhat later 
in date, found at Ostia “M. Annaeus Paulus to M. Annaeus 
Paulus Petrus, his very dear son,” is undoubtedly Christian, 
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and as Annaeus was Seneca’s family name, may record the 
religious convictions of one of his freedmen. 

The gratitude of all students of the New Testament is due 
to the author of this invaluable volume. 





MR. CANTON’S STUDY OF CHILDHOOD.* 

Mr. Canton is always delightful in his studies of childhood. 
He has a special genius for interpreting that waywardness 
and vividness and changefalness in children which Mr. 
Darwin would, we suppose, have regarded as the true equiva- 
lent in conscious life of what may be called almost the habit 
of variation in nature,—if change itself can ever be a habit,— 
which seems to be needful in order to provide the vast 
number of experiments in living that jostle each other till 
the most deeply rooted and beneficent can be selected. The 
little sketch of ““W. V.’s” radiant childhood in this small 
book is very taking, though it cannot quite equal in 
originality and beauty “The Invisible Playmate.” “ W. V.” 
seems to be trying all sorts and modes of buoyant life 
in the hope of finding that which will be fullest of light 
and warmth. And these bright preludes to what we call 
life, though they have to be more or less laid aside for 
greater continuity and fixity of character as life goes on, con- 
stitute no doubt the true fascination of the child. The 
delight in soap-bubbles which Mr. Canton paints so happily 
is a perfect image of the child’s joy in all the different gleams 
and glints and shadows of life which are the child’s first 
mental playthings, and perhaps the best playthings that 
children ever possess, since they awaken the imagination and 
the affections far more effectually than their toys :— 


“Oh, you who are cad at heart, or weary of thought, or irritable 
with physical pain, coax, beg, borrow, or steal a four- or five- 
year-old, and betake you to blowing bubbles in the sunshine of 
your recluse garden. Let the breeze be just a little brisk to set 
your bubbles drifting. Fill some of them with tobacco smoke, 
and with the wind’s help bombard the old fisherman [the spider] 
in his web. As the opaline globes break and the smoke escapes 
in a white puff along the grass or among the leaves, you shall 
think of historic battlefields, and muse whether the greater game 
was not quite as childish as this, and ‘sorefully’ less innocent. 
The smoke-charges are only a diversion; it is the crystal balls 
which delight most. The colours of all the gems in the world run 
molten through their fragile films. And what visions they con- 
tain for crystal-gazers! Among the gold and green, the rose and 
blue, you see the dwarfed reflection of your own trees and your 
own home floating up into the sunshine. These are your 
possessions, your surroundings—so lovely, so fairy-like in the 
bubble; in reality so prosaic and so inadequate when one considers 
the rent and rates. To W. V. the bubbles are like the wine of 
the poet—* full of strange continents and new discoveries.’ 


Flower of the sloe, 
When chance annuls the worlds we blow, 
Where does the soul of beauty in them goP™ 


With which we must take the charming little poem on the 
same subjact :— 
“ Our plot is small, but sunny limes 
Shut out all cares and troubles; 
And there my little girl at times 
And I sit blowing bubbles. 


The screaming swifts race to and fro, 
Bees cross the ivied paling, 

Draughts lift and set the globes we blow 
In freakish currents sailing. 


They glide, they dart, they soar, they break. 
Oh, joyous little daughter, 

What lovely coloured worlds we make, 
What crystal flowers of water ! 


One, green and rosy, slowly drops; 
One soars and shines a minute, 

And carries to the lime-tree tops 
Our home, reflected in it. 


The gable, with cream rose in bloom, 
She sees from roof to basement ; 
‘Oh, father, there’s your little room!’ 
She cries in glad amazement. 
To her enchanted with the gleam, 
The glamour and the glory, 
The bubble home’s a home of dream, 
And i must tell its story; 
Tell what we did, and how we played, 
Withdrawn from care and trouble— 
A father and his merry maid, 
Whose house was in a bubble! ” 
The best part of this little book,—the part that is devoted to 
“ W. V.” and her ways,—is full of the prismatic lights of child- 
hood, and it would be hardly possible to give any impression 
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of the charm of their quaint and wilful beauty without ex. 
tracting the whole. There is something infinitely attractive 
in childlike fancies when they are at once so gay and 80 
poetic as these. How could the sunlight which has given it, 
colour to the crocus be better brought home to us than in:— 
“In the April sun at baby-house she plays. 
Her rooms are traced with stones and bits of bricks; 
For warmth she lays a hearth with little sticks, 
And one bright crocus makes a merry blaze!” 
And how could the motherliness in a little girl, which ig 99 
early and marked a feature of most little girls that are worth 
anything, be more quaintly and happily expressed than in 
“The Sweet Pea” P— 
“ Oh, what has been born in the night 
To bask in this blithe summer morn? 
She peers, in a dream of delight, 
For something new-made or new-born. 


Not spider-webs under the tree, 
Not swifts in their cradle of mud, 
But— Look, father, sweet Mrs. Pea 
Has two little babies in bud!’” 
And then the fearlessness, and the sympathy of the child with 
even the most startling side of nature, are exquisitely ex. 
pressed in her conception that “thunder and lightning ” are 
“ great friends,” for “they always come together,” which is 
true enough of more kinds of thunder and lightning than one, 
They came together in the French Revolution. They came 
together in such beings as Alexander, or Dante, or Carlyle, 
so that the little girl’s infantine poetry was not mere fancy, 
nor indeed in substance quite as bright as it seems. Sudden 
light is a sort of twin-brother to sudden sound, but each alike 
indicates storm as well as that clearing of the air which the 
storm brings. 

We cannot say that Mr. Canton’s poems on general 
subjects please us nearly as much as those on the bright and 
wayward fancies of childhood. There is poetry, of course, in 
him, or he could not make the very essence of childhood so 
vivid and delightful to us; but when he travels beyond that 
region he is not so natural and simple as we should have 
expected. “The Comrades” is the most touching of these later 
poems. “Abba, Father,” would be equally so, but the constant 
use of the “Abba” in the place of “Father ” gives a certain 
mannerism to the poem which injures it, to our ears, as a 
perfect expression of natural religious feeling. “ April 
Voices” is beautiful, but Mr. Canton seems to us to be at 
his best when he speaks with the imaginative simplicity of a 
child. In his own verses he sometimes uses strange words. 
“ Diorite” means, we believe, a kind of crystalline trap-rock. 
Bat it is a geological expression quite unknown to the ordinary 
dictionaries. The poem on the death of Cain is not a success, 
and though “Trafalgar” is spirited, it is what almost any of 
our minor poets might have written, while Mr. Canton at his 
best writes what no one else writes, for he has the keen vision 
of a man for the happy dreamy, not too steadfast, heart of a 
brilliant child. 





PEPYS’S DIARY.* 


In the present handsome reprint of Pepys’s Diary, of which 
the first seven volumes have appeared, we are for the first 
time allowed to see all, or practically all, that Pepys wrote 
in that marvellous daily confession where meanness, lubricity, 
and bright, eager interest in all that concerns man and 
the world stand side by side. Previous editors cut out 
first the coarse passages, and then what they thought the 
dull ones,—those dealing with the details of Pepys’s official 
life. The result was a considerable loss of local colour. Now 
we have the full-length portrait. It is true that the edges 
once turned down under the frame and now exposed to view 
do not alter the general character of the picture; bat at 
the same time they increase the total impression prodaced. 
That impression cannot but be a most unfavourable one to 
Pepys as a man. His nature was as loathsome a one 
as it is possible to conceive, for in spite of his ability, 
his keenness, his force, his pleasantness and bonhomie, 
there ran through the man a deep strain of hypocrisy. 
“ Treacherous, lecherous, kindless villain.” ‘The words are 
hardly too strong for this Puritan gone rotten, this Psalm- 
singing Roundhead who, though he wallowed as deep in the 
Caroline sty as any of his fellows, yet even in the privacy 





* Pepye’s Diary. New Edition. Transcribed by Rev. Mynors Bright, M.A. 
With rd Braybrooke’s Notes, edited by H. B. Wheatley. 7 vols. London: 
Bell and Sons, 
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of his own Diary could not help turning up the whites of 

his eyes and lamenting all the sin and wickedness that was 

sending the country to the devil. He comes reeking from a 

squalid and adulterous amour to protest against the licentious 

talk and behaviour of the gallants of the Court. They 
cursed and swore and showed their vices in public, and this 
in Pepys’s eyes was the greatest of crimes. Why could they 

+ “sin close” like himself, and not set so terrible an 
example to the vulgar P 

It is impossible to read Pepys’s Diary and not feel a certain 

very disagreeable thought arise in the mind. Mr. Stevenson 
pointed out in his masterly essay on Pepys that but for the 
Diary our estimate of Pepys would be utterly different from 
what it is to-day. We should know him as a staid and 
capable official who in a dissolute and reckless age fulfilled a 
great public charge with zeal and discretion, as a man who 
lived a long and happy married life, who loved learning and 
science, who was a prominent member of the Royal Society, 
anda noted musician as well as a Member of Parliament, 
and who left a fine collection of books to his University. To 
heighten this picture one may add the fact that Pepys 
appears in our literature as the author of a letter to Dryden 
asking him to draw for the benefit of the public a picture of 
that most virtuous of virtuous figures—the worthy country 
parson. In a word, if we relied on what we know of Pepys 
from others we should think of him as one who did 
no discredit to human nature. But, alas! we know the 
man from inside also. We have a window to look into 
his very soul,—a window through which we see the black 
corruption of his heart. We see him lying and plundering 
and playing the profligate and the hypocrite, and hear 
his own greasy protestations and excuses for his weakness. 
With such a contrast before us it is difficult to resist the 
question,—Are all men in reality like this one? Is the cynic 
right, and is there no such thing as trath and honesty and 
plain-dealing except among the frankly profligate? Would 
it be much the same story, we cannot help wondering, if we 
could get at the real man who lies behind the orderly, 
honourable, high-minded exterior of this or that great states- 
man or man of letters, soldier, or lawyer? Is it merely 
because we only see the outside that we pay so much honour 
to the men we fancy are of good report? Are they all 
modern Pepyses? It is all very well to say Pepys was an 
exception, but may not the world be fall of such exceptions? 
Perhaps, after all, a hypocrite is not a monster, but merely 
aman unlucky enough to be found out? That is a natural 
train of thought, but, thank God, it is not one which has 
a substantial basis. No, the cynic’s point of view is not the 
true one. There are Pepyses, but they are rare, not common. 
That is the sober truth. 

Pepys’s Diary is a work of extraordinary interest from 
the point of view of the psychologist, but we are not 
sure that even greater interest does not attach to it as a 
work of literature. Without knowing it Pepys was a eon- 
summate artificer in words. He worked up no purple patches, 
he never wrote for effect, he cared nothing for showing off 
his gifts of style and knowledge, and yet in the art of com- 
position he often does by instinct better than those who have 
laboured their writings to the extremest point. Unless it be 
Dryden or South, no one in his age wrote so well as he. He 
has to perfection the gift which Hazlitt, with the insight of 
genius, saw to be essential to the master of style. He can 
make his words render up “the extreme characteristic im- 
pression ” of the thing written about. And he does it, not to 
dazzle the town or to win the applause of his contemporaries, 
but because it is natural to him so to write. Take the wonder- 
ful account of his visit to the shepherd on Epsom Downs. He 
jots it down in his subtle shorthand among his accounts and 
his love affairs, but the thing is one of the most perfect, because 
the least artificial, idylls ever written. The old shepherd with 
his boy and his Bible and his crook and their eager, interested 
worldly interviewer form a picture not to be surpassed in our 
literature :-— 

“And so the women and W. Hewes and I walked upon the 
Downes, where a flock of sheep was; and the most pleasant and 
innocent sight that ever I saw in my life,—we found a shepherd 
and his little boy reading, far from any houses or sight of people, 
the Bible to him; so I made the boy read to me, which he did, 
with the forced tone that children do usually read, that was mighty 
pretty, and then I did give him something, and went to the father, 
and talked with him; and I find he had been a servant in my 





cozen Pepys’s house, and told me what was become of their old 
servants. He did content himself mightily in my liking his boy’s 
reading, and did bless God for him the most like one of the old 
patriarchs that ever I saw in my life, and it brought those 
thoughts of the old age of the world in my mind for two or three 
days after. We took notice of his woollen knit stockings of two 
colours, mixed, and of his shoes shod with iron shoes, both at the 
toes and heels, and with great nails in the soles of his feet, which 
was mighty pretty; and, taking notice of them, ‘ why,’ says the 
poor man, ‘the downes you see, are full of stones, and we are 
faine to shoe ourselves thus; and these,’ says he, ‘ will make the 
stones fly till they sing before me.’ I did give the poor man 
something, for which he was mighty thankful, and I tried to cast 
stones with his horne crooke. He values his dog mightily, 
that would turn a sheep any way which he would have him, when 
he goes to fold them: told me there was about eighteen scoare 
sheep in his flock, and that he hath four shillings a week the year 
round for keeping of them; so we ed thence with mighty 
leasure in the discourse we had with this poor man, and Mrs. 
urner, in the common fields here, did gather one of the pretties 
nosegays that ever I saw in my life.” 
But Pepys’s powers were not confined to the idyllic. He knew 
how to touch a note of tragedy as well, and could—so strange 
is this strange power of words—convey emotions which he was 
too base to feel. He was himself incapable either of patriotism 
or of devotion to a leader or friend, yet see how he describes 
the passionate scene round the bier of Sir Christopher 
Mings :— 

“ Met with Sir W. Coventry and went with him into his coach, 
and being in it with him there happened this extraordinary case, 
—one of the most romantique that ever I heard of in my life, and 
could not have believed, but that I did see it; which was this :— 
About a dozen able, lusty, proper men come to the coach-side 
with tears in their eyes, and one of them that spoke for the rest 
begun and says to Sir W. Coventry, ‘ We are here a dozen of us 
that have long known and loved, and served our dead commander, 
Sir Christopher Mings, and have now done the last office of laying 
him in the ground. We would be glad we had any other to offer 
after him, and in revenge of him. All we have is our lives; if 
you will please to get His Royal Highness to give us a fireship 
among us all, here is a dozen of us, out of all which choose you 
one to be commander, and the rest of us, whoever he is, will serve 
him; and, if possible, do that that shalt show our memory of our 
dead commander and our revenge.’ Sir W. Coventry was here- 
with mueh moved (as well as I, who could hardly abstain from 
weeping), and took their names, and so parted; telling me he 
would move His Royal Highness as in a thing very extraordinary, 
which was done.” 

We might add plenty of other examples to show how great 
was the literary gift of Pepys,—for instance, the immortal 
description of how he buried his brother. The passage there 
about the grave-digger is worthy of Shakespeare. We have 
quoted enough, however, to show that he had born in him the 
magic of style. It is indeed this magic which makes the Diary 
what it is. Without it the book, in spite of its psychological 
interest, its record of strange pages in history, and even its 
quaintness, would be a dead thing. Because it has style as 
well as these, Pepys’s Diary is one of the great books of 


English literature. 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK ON BUTTERFLIES 
AND MOTHS.* 

THE handsome volume before us, though issued during the 
winter season, is not one which is likely to be thrown aside 
by those interested in its contents as soon as the fine weather 
returns to tempt them into the woods and fields. It is the 
work of two authors already favourably known to the entomo- 
logical public by their smaller book on Beetles, Butterflies, 
Moths, and other Insects. 

As we notice that the book is “printed in Bavaria,” we 
conclude that the plates are likewise of German origin, for 
although the highest class of coloured illustrations employed 
for the most expensive entomological works is perhaps better 
executed in England than in any other country, yet the 
cheaper classes of illustration, which are alone available for 
works which can be issued at such a price as to appeal to the 
general public, cannot at present be executed so well and so 
cheaply in England as on the Continent. 

This book makes no special pretensions to originality of 
treatment or matter, having been written as a popular intro- 
duction to the butterflies and larger moths of Britain and 
the neighbouring countries of Europe. The descriptions 
are written in an easy style, and include frequent references 
to the transformations and habits of the insects discussed, 
a fair proportion of which, including most of our British 
species of butterflies, hawk-moths, and Bombyces, as well as 


* British and European Butterflies and Moths ee optera). By A.W 
Kappel and W. E. Kirby. With $0 Coloured Piates. London: E, Nister, 
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some of the most conspicuous varieties; their caterpillars 
and chrysalides, and many of the more interesting European 
species within the wider extension of the book, are figured 
on the prettily arranged and, on the whole, very well- 
executed plates. Fewer plates are devoted to the Noctux 
and Geometrz, with which the volume concludes. Several 
of the figures of butterflies, however, strike us as being 
slightly above life-size, which we imagine to be due to some 
oversight during the reproduction of the drawings, or in the 
process of engraving. The expanse of the insects has not 
been indicated in the text, but in the index; a somewhat 
inconvenient arrangement, though the omission perhaps 
makes the text look neater. In the introduction the terms 
used in the study of the insects, and the apparatus needed 
for collecting, rearing, and setting them, are briefly but 
clearly explained, and illustrated by woodcuts. It is much 
to be regretted, in the interests of British entomologists, 
that drainage and cultivation are rapidly exterminating many 
of our most interesting native plants and insects. Many 
insects which were common fifty years ago, and several of 
which were practically unknown on the Continent, were 
absolutely exterminated by the drainage of the Fens. Our 
authors refer to a capture of the large copper butterfly in 
1851 as one of the last; but we believe that single specimens 
were met with at intervals up to 1860, though the asserted 
reappearance of the insect at Ranworth in Norfolk in 1859 
seems to have been a hoax, 


But there are many other butterflies which are on the 
verge of extinction in England, some of them for no apparent 
reason. Among others our authors mention the black-veined 
white butterfly and some of the blue butterflies, such as the 
large blue and the mazarine blue. Turning back to the last 
century (at or before the discovery of the large copper), we 
find a very different state of things in England. Many of 
our scarcest and most local insects at the present day were 
then common in localities which have long been swallowed up 
by the growth of London. One of the older writers figures 
the transformations of the Glanville fritillary (now almost, if 
not quite, confined in England to the Isle of Wight) from 
Dulwich Wood; and the pearl-bordered likeness fritillary 
fluttered over Hampstead Heath, while the purple emperor, 
and even the white admiral, now so local in England that 
no entomologist has seen it alive who has not visited its 
special haunts, might be found in the woods in the vicinity. 
Indeed, Lewin, who wrote just a hundred years ago, and was 
the first author to give a good figure and description of the 
large copper, speaks of the white admiral as common in 
almost every wood in England; and Haworth, writing a little 
later (in 1803), makes no remark about its localities or 
warity, evidently considering it to be such a common 
insect that there was no more reason to do so than in 
the case of the red admiral, which is still common in 
‘gardens round London, or any other common butterfly. 
Haworth, however, has preserved for us the delightful 
anecdote relative to the white admiral which has been 
eo often quoted by later writers. “The graceful elegance 
displayed by this charming species when sailing on the wing 
is greater perhaps than can be found in any other we have in 
Britain. There was an old Aurelian of London so highly 
delighted at the inimitable flight of Camilla that long after 
he was unable to pursue her he used to go to the woods and 
sit down on a stile for the sole purpose of feasting his eyes 
with her fascinating evolutions.” Fancy an infirm old man, in 
days before trams and railways, going out of London to the 
woods in search of the white admiral, now hardly to be seen 
mearer than the New Forest! But those were days when 
one might have gone to Primrose Hill a-Maying; when 
the black-veined white butterfly, now nearly extinct in 
England, was common at Muswell Hill, and even at Chelsea; 
when the neighbourhood of Holborn was famous for its 
roses; and when honeysuckle, on which the white admiral 
(Limenitis Camilla) feeds, abounded in every hedgerow and 
thicket; that is to say, before every wild plant was rooted out 
by “ high farming,” .a system often, we fear, carried out to the 
most ruthless and unnecessary extreme, 

It is true that a few butterflies not known to the older 
writers have been discovered in England of late years, or 
have extended their migrations to our shores, among the 
Jatest examples of these two classes being the scarce small 
skipper, and the tailed blue but these are a poor exchange 





——— 


for all that we have lost, and are still losing, in the way of 
wild flowers and butterflies during the present century. Our 
only consolation is that we can now visit almost any part of 
the world (and the world is not yet completely spoiled 
botanically and entomologically to the extent that England 
has been, though every settled country is rapidly deteriorating 
in the same manner from similar causes) at far less Cost; 
inconvenience, and danger than our entomological ancestors 
were exposed to a century ago when they undertook 
journey to Edinburgh, as some of them are recorded to have 
done, in order to obtain the Artaxerxes butterfly from Arthur's 
Seat. At that time this butterfly was not known from any 
other locality, and it is still confined to Scotland and the 
North of England, and is unknown on the Continent, though 
itis generally considered at the present day to be only a local 
form of the common and widely distributed brown argus 
butterfly. Weather, too, has been against entomologists of 
late years. The palmy days of entomology in England closed 
with 1859, for the terrible winter of that year, and the 
succession of cold summers which followed, had a most 
disastrous effect on insect life, and many species which 
Stainton recorded in 1856-59 as “common everywhere” can 
now no longer be called so. Another cause of the increasing 
rarity of many insects in England is the Wild Birds’ Protec. 
tion Act. We cannot protect insectivorous birds and the 
insects on which they feed at one and the same time. 

In its extension to European species the book before us 
differs from most others of a similar popular character, 
Thus, we have figures of the scarce swallow-tail and the 
Apollo butterfly, both formerly included among British 
species with more or less plausibility, the poplar butter. 
fly, and various clouded yellows, and brown butterflies, many 
of which are confined to the Alps, &c. There is also a figure 
of one of the forms of the curious little Araschnia levana, 
respecting the dimorphism of which so much has been written 
lately by Weismann and others; while figures of the curious 
black varieties of the white admiral and of the silver-washed 
fritillary form another interesting feature in the book. Among 
the moths, the plates representing the large hawk-moths, 
tiger-moths, eggars, emperors, &c., are specially noteworthy. 

We should, perhaps, not forget to mention that though the 
indispensable Latin nomenclature has not been neglected, the 
authors take credit to themselves, not unduly, for having 
made the use of English names for English species a more 
prominent feature of their work than has been attempted in 
any book published within the last fifty years, the tendency, 
since the publication of Stainton’s “ Manual,” having been to 
discourage the use of English names as much as possible, 
even in popular works. 





“A. K. H. B’S” LATEST REMINISCENCES* 
THE now venerable but indefatigable writer of this work has 
produced one or two livelier books, but none more interesting 
from the personal point of view, and none more calculated to 
directly affect the reader. “A. K. H. B.” has written thirty 
odd volumes, but he has never been in the habit of wearing 
his heart—or, for that matter, his creed—upon his sleeve. 
But in this book, which is suffused with the spirit of 
sunt lachryme rerum, he creeps nearer, so to speak, to a 
sympathetic audience. His change of attitude appears in 
the very first page in which he writes :—“ The light is failing 
faster than one would wish. But something must be written 
to-night, and written by daylight, before setting one’s face to 
the evening rest, changed utterly, like everything else, to this 
lonely writer now.” In the course of the volume, the reader 
learns to grasp the full meaning of this allusion, and to under- 
stand that Dr. Boyd’s standpoint is that of a man who not only 
lost his devoted helpmeet while he himself was stricken down 
by what threatened to be a fatal illness, but he lost also his 
most intimate friend—the late Bishop Thorold of Winchester 
—to whom he went for moral support during his affliction. It 
would not have been possible for Dr. Boyd to have touched 
with more of truly Christian stoicism on the greatest mis- 
fortune of his life :— 


“T had carefully planned everything for my own laying to rest ; 
and for making things smooth to her when I was gone. Should 
the anxious morning come (and very many have come) it will be 
something to think, Nothing can vex her now. And how she bore 





* The Last Years of St. Andrews, September, 1890, to September, 1895. By the 
Anther of ‘* Twenty-five Yearsof St, Andrews.” Londen: Longmans, Greet, 
and Co, 1896. 
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SES ‘ne them from one who never could learn them as 
ting Oe: ake lived and died for others, as Christ did himself. 
rrothing I could write can express what that time was. So it 


is best to be silent.” 
He mourns the death of Bishop Thorold also, but as he does 
so there is a flash of the old spirit :-— 


«A big English prelate said to Bishop Thorold, ‘You must 
make that great friend of yours a good Anglican.’ But the Bishop 
eplied without a smile, “I confirmed and married his daughter. 
T ordained his son Deacon and Priest. He is not far from the 
Kingdom. He knows the Church of England just as well as you 
or L. He had me beside him when he was Moderator of the Kirk.’ 
Never far from Bishop Thorold indeed. Miles untold nearer to 
him than to some blatant spouters in my own Assembly, now re- 
moved. And where he is now, though I cannot see or hear him 
for the present hour, nearer to him than ever.” 


| But although there is of necessity an atmosphere of pathos 
hanging over this latest volume by the Country Parson—for, 
in spite of Dr. Jessopp, “ A. K. H. B.” is still the Country 
Parson par excellence—it must not be understood that there is 
any falling off in what have come to be universally recognised 
as his characteristics. It is as full of spiritual shrewdness, 

leasant anecdotes, slightly-veiled sarcasm, and an agree- 
able egotism which is not vanity as any of its prede- 
cessors. Dr. Boyd has not, indeed, so many stories to tell, 
as in previous books, of his brother ministers of the Church 
of Scotland, and for the good reason that he has already 
exhausted what he has to say of them. Besides, the period 
that is embraced in this book is a comparatively limited one, 
—the five years between 1890 and 1895. But he introduces 
into it many fresh reminiscences of men whom he came 
across at various periods of his life. Perhaps the most 
notable of these is Mr. Froude, who died in 1894. Dr. Boyd, 
who had been for many years intimate with him, tells many 
things out of his own experience which are probably un- 
familiar. Take, for example, this :— 


“Seeing Froude at considerable intervals of time, I was much 
impressed by the way in which his views changed, and that in 
regard to the gravest matters. I could give extremely striking 
instances; but I will not. But I may say that the two things 
which, to such as this writer, are the vital foundation of all belief, 
are the doctrines of a Personal God and a Future Life. And I 
may add that as time went on, Froude drew ever nearer to the 
orthodox faith. At St. Andrews he said that he approved the 
Scottish way which makes the sermon so outstanding. The 
sermon was a reality; it was a human being saying to his 
fellows, ‘Here is something which I have found out and believe; 
what do you think of it?’ And yet he added that as you ask 
God’s blessing before beginning your sermon and hope to get it, 
asermon is not quite to be sat in judgment on like a newspaper 
article or an ordinary speech. As for worship, the frequent 
statement was that it tended (unless carefully watched) first to 
Idolatry and next to Sorcery. One sees the grain of truth here.” 


Here is Froude in two very different moods, and one of them, 
to our thinking, his worst :— 


“Tt was very like Froude to conclude the most sorrowful letter 
Iever got from him, ‘Bat once more, Thank you. And pardon 
me for telling you so sada story.’ Indeed it was as sad as was 
ever told by man. And it made one think very seriously. Also 
very like Froude to say, ‘The other day I met Newman walking 
in the Park, attended on by several. Every movement of the 
man made you feel you couldn’t believe a word he said.’ So com- 
pletely were the early ties broken. And so strong was the moral 
disapproval of one whom he regarded as having done an evil 
work, in a not quite-honest way. We all know Newman never 
quite liked Froude.” 


Dr. Boyd, as has already been said, does not give so many 
humorons anecdotes, even of Scotch ministers in this volume, 
as he has given in some of its predecessors. Yet it is by no 
means devoid of such. Thus:— 


“Long ago, when Dr. Blair was minister of the High Kirk of 
Edinbugh, he had quite the most cultivated congregation in 
Scotland. It is the fashion now to run Blair down. But he had 
his day. And even Samuel Johnson, bitter against Presbytery, 
declared that Blair’s sermon on ‘Cornelius, a Devout Man,’ was 
the best he ever read. Once, an extremely homely old Highland 
minister came to Edinburgh, and Dr. Blair somehow had to ask 
him to preach, The congregation never forgot his sermon. 
Neither did Dr. Blair. There was a crowd of all the refinement 
of the Scottish metropolis; and there was the elegant Dr. Blair 
himself. The sermon was upon the duty of Humeeliahtion. 
‘ And now, ma’ freens, in the Thairteenth place, I sall proceed to 
set before you a Thairteenth reason for Humeeliahtion. And it 
sall be a reason taken from the Sheeance o’ Anawtomy. We are 
informed, by them as is skeeled in the Sheeance o’ Anawtomy, 
that we have got aw the Paddns of a Soo but een. Now I ask 
you aw, if we have got aw the Paddns of a Soo but een, if that 
is no a Thairteenth reason for Humeeliahtion, and a reason taken 
from the Sheeance o’ Anawtomy.’” 


An allusion to the late Master of Balliol is also worth repro- 





ducing, not so much for what is said of Dr. Jowett, as for the 
admirable illustration it gives of “A. K. H. B’s” style :— 

“As I write the name, I look towards the fire-place, and I see 
the smooth, rosy, cherubic face of that great man as he stands on 
the rug, and talks more than he sometimes did. The last time 
he was in this room, his parting words were, “I can’t preach on 
Sunday. I must go to-morrow. Even if I could stay, I have not, 
asermon with me. But I will preach next time I come.’ It was 
not tobe. But he preached more than once in the parish church 
of Elie, on the other coast of Fife. And Bishop Claughton of St. 
Albans was much scandalised by his treatment of his text. Fur- 
ther, instead of preaching as we do even when we read our 
sermons, with the manuscript spread out before us, and looking 
at the congregation just as much as if preaching extempore, the 
great Jowett not merely held his sermon in his hand, but occa- 
sionally turned it over on its side that he might read something 
which he had interpolated in the margin. The effect of spon- 
taneous oratory was not there at all. And certain homely souls 
declared to the minister, afterwards, that ‘they couldna thole 
the paper ;’ ‘he was a slavish reader thon!’ And nae great 
preacher!’ Homely souls here tend to speak their mind when it 
is far from acceptable. One has known objections taken to a 
gentleman of high position reading the lessons in a parish kirk. 
‘ We couldna understaun him! He read wi’ that Inglish awkcent !” 
The parish clergyman replied that he would give due attention 
to the objection. And he did. But the words were spoken in one 
sense and understood in another. Even as when Bishop Whately 
said to the dall author who unwisely asked the prelate how he 
liked his book : ‘ Ah, Good is not the word to apply to such a book 
as that!’ The author departed, thinking the Archbishop meant 
that the word was Magnificent, Incomparable, or the like. The 
astute reader discerns that the Archbishop meant that the word 
was Bad.” 

Several of the many volumes which have proceeded from the 
pen of “A. K. H. B.” have indicated more fully than his latest 
the serious side of a nature of which perhaps spiritual shrewd- 
ness is the most notable feature,—such as his Occasional and 
Immemorial Days, which was noticed some time ago in these 
columns. But none has indicated more clearly his ecclesias- 
tical position or his determination to adhere to it. He styles 
himself “an Evangelical, High, Broad Churchman,” and no 
doubt the description is quite correct, in spite of its apparent 
oddity. His theological creed appears simple enough; his 
“ fundamentals” are evidently those of Evangelicalism, rather, 
however, of the old Scotch than of the modern English school. 
At the same time he is a Broad Churchman in virtue of his 
dislike of fanaticism, and a High Churchman in virtue of bis 
anxiety to add to the decorum and grace of the services of the 
Church of Scotland. Dr. Boyd’s strongest views are, however, 
those he holds less as a theologian than as an ecclesiastic. His 
words on this point are as strong as they well can be; hence 
their significance :—‘ Never was ranker nonsense than the 
talk of reuniting the utterly discordant elements of bitterly 
divided Scottish Presbyterianism. Those men among us 
who talk claptrap about that have already ceased to belong 
o the same Church with me.” Again, and even more 
solemnly :—“ My time is nearly over; and I am thankfal it 
is so. But, like almost all my brethren with whom I am in 
sympathy, I should in the case of Disestablishment seek 
refuge in the Church of England. ..... The tie I recognise 
is that of a national profession of Christianity, and a national 
Church. Not an Anti-State Charch Presbyterian, but a good 
Anglican Churchman, is the man with whom we feel brother- 
hood.” It is not likely, as politics and parties stand at 
present, that Disestablishment will become, for many years 
to come, even a possibility. But it is interesting to learn, on 
undoubted authority, that should it ever be enacted it wilh 
lead to one of the most remarkable secessions, and quite the 
most remarkable rapprochement that even the history of Scotch 


sects can show. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
By much the most interesting and important article in the 
magazines of June is Mr. Seymour Fort’s upon “ The 
True Motive and Reason of Dr. Jameson’s Raid,” im 
the Nineteenth Century. Mr. Fort was private secretary 
to Lord Loch both in Melbourne and Cape Town, and 
his opinion, therefore, is entitled to attention. Mr. Fort 
maintains that the steady object of Mr. Rhodes was to 
conciliate the Afrikander interest in order to build up a 
United South Africa, and it was not until the policy of Mr. 
Kruger ceased to be “indigenous,” and he made a secret 
arrangement with Germany, that the Cape Premier decided 
that it was necessary to fight the Transvaal. The exact time 
was fixed by his finding that President Krager was ordering 
munitions of war from Earop2, and was rapidly strengthening 
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the fortifications round Pretoria, and that drafts of German 
Army Reserve men were beginning to pour into Pretoria. 
The crisis was therefore brought about in December, and it 
was intended to seize Pretoria, with all its munitions and 
stores, and to publish certain secret documents contained in 
the Government buildings which would at once have justified 
the enterprise. At the last moment, however, the nerve of 
the Johannesburg conspirators failed, and the whole plan 
went awry. This, though not a defence for Mr. Rhodes’s 
action, inasmuch as he was bound to inform her Majesty’s 
Government of his views, and to await its instructions, is 
a@ defence of his motives, which, upon Mr. Fort’s showing, 
were as patriotic as those of Clive when, without orders, 
he attacked the Dutch army forwarded to Bengal from 
Batavia. It is, however, the kind of defence which needs 
clear proof, and of proof Mr. Fort does not adduce one 
iota except that President Kruger advised his Burghers 
to advance German interests, while the President denies 
and even ridicules the whole story. That it is in part 
true is probable, but in what part is uncertain, while it is 
clear that the Johannesburg leaders thought, as appears 
from the cipher telegrams, that the Raid was for a very 
different end. Mr. Beit, it must be remembered, who appears 
in those telegrams as a prime mover in the whole affair, is 
not a British subject but a German, liable, if this was his 
object, to a severe reckoning in his own country. Are we to 
understand that Mr. Rhodes deceived Mr. Beit, or in what 
way was his co-operation obtained? That there was a secret 
history behind the whole business we do not doubt, but no 
suggestion as to its character as yet quite fits the facts.—— 
Mr., now Sir, J. G. Fitch, with his great experience as an 
Inspector of Schools, accepts the new Education Bill as on 
the whole satisfactory, but objects to the plan of decentrali- 
gation, considers the 4s. grant needlessly wasteful, and denies 
in toto that parents are asking for greater liberty of denomi- 
national instruction. He sees in the Bill no desire for 
the intellectual improvement of the nation, and in fact, in 
a moderate and official way, he condemns the Bill and wishes 
for its rejection. That is rather disappointing, but no 
individual opinion will now greatly affect the fate of the 
Bill.——Mr. A. Maclure argues that the fighting power of 
the United States is habitually overrated, as her Fleet is 
eighth among the fleets of the world, and is only about a 
sixth of that of Great Britain, while her carrying trade has 
passed from her hands, and of her exports quite half go to 
Great Britain. These facts, which are very clearly proved by 
statistics, are of course important, but then it must not be 
forgotten that the whole American Fleet could be employed 
against a section of the British or French Fleet, and that 
America possesses in her immense wealth and the energy of 
her ehildren a reserve of power the extent of which it is diffi- 
cult to calculate. It is by no means certain either that she 
would be without allies, as the moment when the Anglo- 
Saxon race had commenced a civil war would be just the 
moment when every enemy of Great Britain would think 
that the time had arrived for reducing her importance and 
stripping her of some of her possessions.——Colonel Adye 
sends a valuable paper showing that the British Army has 
mot expanded like the British Empire, and that the present 
Reserve of eighty thousand men should be greatly increased 
by enlarging the term of service in the Reserve, and by finding 
for all Reservists employment in civil life. If this is not 
done there will, he predicts, come a time when in its urgent 
need of more soldiers the country will adopt compulsory 
service. We entirely agree with Celonel Adye’s demand for 
a larger Reserve, which we hold to be an urgent necessity; 
but we demur to the accuracy of his prediction. He forgets 
that men can be obtained for money. Suppose we wanted a 
quarter of a million fresh men and offered £1 a week a head, 
the cost in wages would be only £12,500,000 a year, or say 
for all expenses £25,000,000, a sum which we could pay for 
éen years without adding to our taxation. Money will draw 
the men as easily as taxation, and draw a better class too. 
Qur war would not last ten years, and within that time we 
could recast our whole military system with the single 
idea of obtaining a much larger force for a slight in- 
crease upon our present extravagant outlay.——The re- 
maining article of interest is Mr. Gladstone’s on Sheridan, 
to whom he assigns a very high place in politics. He thinks 
him the working-horse of his party, and tries, not quite 
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successfully, to understand why his services were never 
recognised in any adequate way. He inclines to the vigy 
that Sheridan was kept back by his connection with the 
theatre. We fancy the cause was rather his want of aristo, 
cratic connection, and a certain doubt, which also militate 
against Burke, whether he was an altogether safe man. The 
great Whig clique which selected Ministers had a rooteg 
distrust of brilliant men, especially when, like Sheridan, they 
were dependent for income on their wits. We take it to be 
certain, too, that Sheridan did not push his own claims to 
high office with the selfish decisiveness frequently shown by 
the politicians of his day, and especially by the great lawyers, 
—“The Story of a Queen,” by Cornelia Sorabji, has in it 
distinct note of originality, but it is too short, too vague, ang 
for an English audience too little intelligible. We are 
sorry, for nothing could explain India to Englishmen more 
effectually than effective stories by Indian writers. The 
English who write about India never see accurately Indian 
motives of action. 


The newest article in the Fortnightly Review, at least for 
English readers, is the last,—Miss E. Sellers’s account of 
Wilhelm Liebknecht, the German Socialist leader. It is g 
very imperfect account, because the writer assumes that every. 
body who reads her sketch knows already what are the views 
that Liebknecht holds, which is by no means the case, but she 
leaves a definite impression of her hero as a disinterested 
idealist. The son of a race of cultivated men, and himself 
thoroughly educated, Liebknecht convinced himself during 
the Baden insurrection of 1848 that the middle classes were 
as selfish as the aristocracy, and thenceforward proclaimed 
that he hoped only in the masses, and to them would entrnst 
all political power. He became so popular in Germany that 
Governments dreaded him, his property was confiscated, and 
he was exiled, living in poverty in England for thirteen years, 
but he is to-day a considerable force among his own people, 
All through Germany the Socialists acknowledge him as their 
leader, and attribute to his teaching their immensely increased 
numbers. He is now an old man—he was seventy on March 
29th last—but he is still vigorous, and will, in the next 
vacation of the Reichstag, go to prison on a charge of lése 
majesté, a mere criticism of an Imperial letter. If we are not 
mistaken, he has of late years modified some of his original 
ideas, and in particular has been willing to come to some 
compromise with the peasantry about the nationalisation 
of the land——There is a rather remarkable article, 
signed “ W.,” on “ Russia and England in the Far East,” 
the main drift of which may be summarised thus. It is 
doubtful if the Russian pledge not to interfere with Corea 
still holds good, for it was given to China, and not Great 
Britain, and it is now the interest of China to release Russia 
from it. Even, however, if it does hold good, Great Britain 
is wrong in forcing Russia to adhere to it, for an ice-free 
port has become a necessity to Siberia, and the only effect 
of banning Russia from Corea is to force her to demand as 
an alternative the peninsula in which Port Arthur is situate, 
—a much more formidable position. “W.” would therefore 
allow Russia to assume the Protectorate of Corea. We are 
inclined to agree with him, but we hold that the agreement 
should be one of the makeweights in a general understanding 
with Russia, the basis of which must be a sincere Russian 
promise to keep treaties in Asia as she keeps them in Europe, 
—in other words, the Czar must control Eastern affairs him- 
self, and emancipate his policy from the ambitious and shifty 
“Asiatic Department.” The return suggested, though not 
clearly specified, by “ W.,” is that Russia would support our 
position, and not the French one, in Indo-China and Yunnan. 
——Dr. Wills’s conception of a good Monarch, as defined in 
his article on Persia, will excite among some men a smile :— 

“It was said outside the country that the late Shah was a 
monster of avarice; this was hardly so, for the vast sums exacted 
as fines and bribes from the grandees of the kingdom were not 
spent in show and riotous living, but placed in the royal treasure- 
house as a nest-egg for the evil days that may come to his suc- 
cessors. The long struggle that took place between the late king 
and an arrogant priesthood lasted for many years, and the Shah 
succeeded in shaking himself free of the mollahs, and in reducing 
their enormous claims upon the public purse. Persia is no 
longer a priest-ridden country. The vast wealth in jewels and 
specie left by the late Shah will be inherited by the new one, and 
fifteen millions are not too high an estimate of its worth, the 
great globe of gold incrusted with huge gems being valued at 
one million sterling, while the historical diamond, the Deryah- 
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Nar or Sea of Light, and a vast treasure of gems, cut and uncut, 
7 ong which are strings of perfect pearls as big as sparrows’ 
— orm part of the largest and most valuable collection of 
seecious stones in the world; these and the cellars full of coined 

old mostly English sovereigns and Russian imperials, and bars 
go “ys gots of pure gold, all pass with the bejewelled peacock 
throne the spoil of the conqueror Nadir, to the fortunate 

Mozaffer-ed-din, who commences his reign as the wealthiest 
monarch in the world.” 

Miserliness is not exactly evidence of want of avarice, nor is 
a collection of jewels a perfect equivalent even from the 
Treasury point of view. Fifteen millions may be a large 
hoard for a new Monarch to inherit, but it is a poor substi- 
tute for the four or five millions a year of additional revenue 
which good government would immediately extract from 
Persia without increase of taxation. The Shah, it appears, 
made most of his treasure by selling Governorships, and the 
Governors, of course, recouped themselves by oppressing the 
peasantry.—— We are not much interested in the remainder 
of the articles in this number, but many will be in Mr. Traill’s 
argument that the great body of the English middle class are 
becoming Tories in positive disgust at the courting of the 
workmen. Mr. Traill believes that this courting has been 
carried to most inexpedient lengths, and is positively 
demoralising the workman :— 

“No one has suggested that the British workman was born 
with a double dose of original sin. But he would have to be sine 
labe conceptus, born without even a single dose of it, to have passed 
through his experiences of the present generation morally un 
scathed. It is not in human nature to escape demoralisation 
from them. For thirty years save one—from 1867 down to the 
present hour—he has been the object of grosser adulation than 
any Oriental despot ever received from his court. His virtue, 
his intelligence, his independence, his lofty ideals, his superiority 
to the sectional self-seeking which is assumed to characterise all 
other classes save his own, have been the theme of politicians, 
not of one party only, and of journalists of more than one colour 
throughout the period named; and during the last half of it, the 
continuous tribute of empty praise has been accompanied by 
ever-increasing largesses of solid pudding. Legislation devoted 
to his progressive relief from every public and private burden 
borne by other classes of the community, has for years been the 
order of the day; and the working classes have been simul- 
taneously plied with the flattery which depraves a ruler, and the 
bribery that corrupts a people.” 

There is truth in that bitter sketch, and would be much more 
but that the British workman has one defence, his own in- 
capacity to believe that all workmen are such fine fellows. 
He thinks he knows there are bad workmen as well as good, 
and at heart would like very much to rise into the middle 
class, which therefore he does not hate and does not boycott. 


We have noticed the best written article in the Con- 
temporary Review—Mr. Mallock’s controversy with Mr. 
Hobson on poverty—elsewhere, but there are two biographies 
which will be read. One on the Marquis of Bath, by Canon 
MacColl, is full of political anecdote, that in particular about 
Lord Beaconsfield having a distinct historical interest :— 


“In 1875 Lord Beaconsfield paid his first and only visit to 
Longleat, and Lord Bath said afterwards that he was ‘the dullest 
{the word, writes the Canon in a subsequent letter, was rather the 
‘most silent’ ] guest he ever had in his house ; he hardly ever spoke.’ 
Undoubtedly Lord Beaconsfield could be most agreeable when in 
the humour; but he needed apparently the stimulus of congenial 
companionship, or of some end which was worth the effort. By 
all accounts, he was given to fits of taciturnity, and although 
he was known in his youth as a voluble and persistent talker, 
it was impossible to watch his sphinx-like immobility in the 
House of Commons, sitting with folded arms and seldom speaking, 
without feeling that silent meditation was more natural to him 
than speech and the turmoil of debate. And that seems to 
have been his own opinion. One of those who heard Lord 
Bath’s remark on the silence of his distinguished guest was 
Mr. Richard Doyle (‘ Dicky Doyle’). ‘1 believe,’ he said, ‘that 
talking was always more or less of an effort to Disraeli; and, 
indeed, he once told me as much. “Circumstances,” he said, 
“have forced me to talk a great deal, but nature intended me 
to be a silent man.”’ ” 


We rather fancy, having once heard Lord Bath’s account of 
this visit, that Lord Beaconsfield felt he was being entertained 
by a host who did not either appreciate or like him. The 
following opinion, too, contained in a letter from Mr. Glad- 
stone to Lord Bath, is of historic interest :— 


“The extinction, or extreme depression, of the Conservative 
Principle and party would tend certainly to disorganise, and 
probably to demoralise, the Liberal party. Both progressive and 
stationary, or at the least stable, elements appear to be essential 
to the health of the body politic; and the two parties may be, not 
literally but generally, compared to the two oars right and left of 
a boat, by the intermixture and counteraction of whose forces she 
is propelled in a straight course. In a general way, then, I accede 








to your thesis, that a strong Conservative Opposition is needed for 
the well-being of a Liberal Government, and for the due and safe 
performance of its work.” 

But for the Unionists the Conservatives also might be 
demoralised by the “extreme depression” of the Liberal 
party——-Mr. Sydney Buxton’s paper is an account of Mr. 
J. H. Tuke, a philanthropic Quaker of Hertfordshire, 
whose history is far less widely known than it should 
be. He did more for Ireland than most of her native 
agitators, having been the working head of the great 
plan for relieving the congested districts by emigration, 
which, after ten thousand persons had been success- 
fully forwarded to Canada, ultimately produced the Con- 
gested Districts Board and its admirable work. Mr. Tuke 
really slaved at this work with a self-denial which was beyond 
all praise, and which brought him in this world little reward, 
the Irish accepting emigration as a necessity rather than 
approving it. Of the kind of difficulties from the people 
themselves with which he had to contend we may form some 
idea from the amusing account by Mrs. Sydney Buxton of 
her experience with the people of Belmullet. Belmullet 
was exceedingly poor, and the people were glad to go, but— 

“The people had taken it into their heads that it would be a 

good plan to excite sympathy by putting their families as very 
‘weak,’ so the number of infants in arms that appeared on the 
Union lists was extraordinary. But when it was discovered that 
very weak families could not be sent, and when a few applicants 
had been rejected on that account, they would calmly come back 
and give all the ages differently. So, finally, we had to have the 
children in and put ages to them for ourselves. Thus, enter 
little girl, aged five, according to the register. Syd: ‘How old 
are you ? ’"—Little Girl: * Nineteen, yer honour.’—Syd: ‘ You are 
twelve years old. Next child!’ In vain did we deliver to the 
parents short but impressive homilies on the wickedness and folly 
of trying to mislead us, in vain did Mr. Richards fiercely stroke 
his beard, and in his most terrible voice inquire why they went 
telling such golleogues—the parents always smiled benignly upon 
us, and the more we scolded the more did they invoke the blessings 
of heaven upon our sweet faces.” 
Is not that Ireland?——-Fancy our being obliged to recom- 
mend an article by Mr. William O’Brien, but itistrue. His 
paper on “London Revisited” is quite charming—Irish, of 
course, in tone, but amusing, good tempered, and towards 
Englishmen by no means wanting in cordiality. Those 
who want to see how Irishmen really regard Englishmen, 
and what it is that galls them, should read this paper with 
careand appreciation. They will, we think, agree with us that 
the first root of bitterness is English success, that the poorer 
sister feels as if the prosperous one were for ever flaunting 
her prosperity, and, being one of those who feel jealousy, 
exaggerates everything she sees :— 

“If I were asked to say how the old and the new cities strike 
a stranger, I should say that London is, in the language of Sam 
Weller, ‘ wisibly swelling ’—swelling not merely in the miles over 
which it is stretching its prodigious arms and legs into the fields, 
but in the wealth, health, and energy with which it supports its 
mighty carcase. I never saw London in such monstrous health. 
The carriages were more numerous and more splendid than ever; 
there were fewer of the wan-faced men who sit on the Park seats 
as long as the policemen would let them, and turn the pleasure 
gardens of the County Council into such ghastly sarcasms; the 
hideous struggle for life in the streets, with the policeman stand- 
ing solemnly in the centre of it all to see that too many bones 
were not broken, was never so fierce or, in spite of wood pavement 
and asphalte, and the opinion of M. Alphonse Daudet, so deafen- 
ing; the well-dressed throngs glittering, eddying, and swelling 
around the theatres, the jewel shops, the restaurants never so 
filled with the sublime self-confidence of Britons who had got the 
men, and got the ships, and got the money too. No suggestion of 
a fin de siécle here; none of the sickly nonsense about Tout lasse, 
tout casse, tout passe ; but more than ever the burly British energy 
and appetite, seeking what it may devour...... evening 
newspaper boys flying through the streets screaming ‘the 
winners,’ know their public. Nothing wins like ‘ the winners’ 
—not at the City and Suburban alone, but wherever Anglo Saxon 
men hustle for success, and push the weakest to the “ 
It was all very great, greater, perhaps, than anything the world 
has ever yet seen, in its triumphantly materialistio way.” 

The most readable article in the National Review is the 
one on the Jews, who, the writer contends, now seek more 
than any other race purely material ends, and are the 
allies of every revolutionary and anti-Christian party,—an 
opinion curiously opposed to that of Lord Beaconsfield, 
who maintained that Jews, when not persecuted, were essen- 
tially Conservative. As a matter of fact, we imagine they 
differ like other races, though their view of Christians as 
usually persecutors gives many of them a strong inclination 
towards extreme and destructive opinions. The writer, by 
the way, mentions a fact which, if true, is of interest, that the 
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Rothschild family own one-fourth of Bohemia.——There is a 
very temperate and sensible article on the relations between 
Britain and the United States by Mr. Moore, a Professor in 
the University of Columbia, and an amusing paper on 
“Editors” by a writer who remains anonymous. He seems 
to have met with all kinds of editors, and complains bitterly 
that some of them do not answer communications, but bis 
total judgment is not unfavourable. The market, he says, is 
“wonderfully open,” and editors have a keen eye for saleable 
merit. Who that knows the world would have expected any- 
thing else P 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——_.@—_—_ 

Disturbing Elements. By Mabel C. Birchenough. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.)—Disturbing Elements is not likely to cause any 
mental excitement in the mind of the reader, but for all that it 
is a pleasant enough story wherewith to beguile a lazy afternoon. 
If it is, as we believe, a first venture, it is a very creditable one. 
It is well thought out and well put together, and the style is easy 
and unpretentious. It is the story of the disturbance caused in 
a French family by the advent of two distant English relations, 
one of whom is a handsome popular student from a woman’s 
college called Bronté Hall, and the troubles she brings on herself 
and them with the best intentions. Of the characters, which are 
all more or less distinctly conceived, that of the heroine’s college 
friend, Kitty Winter, and of the clever, shrewd French mother 
who practically conducts the business of the banking firm of 
which her husband was the head, are much the best. The 
character of the aristocratic and beautiful English grandmother 
is not nearly so clearly realised and vigorously painted as that of 
the Frenchwoman. The picture of French domestic life is very 
good, and reads as if it were drawn by one who has shared the 
life and knows it thoroughly. 

Archbishop Laud’s Commemoration, 1895. Edited by William 
Edward Collins, M.A. (A. Southey and Co.)—So much has been 
written lately about Archbishop Laud that it is not necessary to 
do more than briefly describe the contents of this volume. The 
editor prefixes a short account of the Commemoration ceremony. 
Then follow lectures, “Laud’s Position in the History of the 
English Church,” by Bishop Creighton ; “Laud as a Statesman,” 
by Professor W. E. Collins ; “ Laud’s Educational Work,” by D. 
S. Margolioulh (who holds the Laudian Professorship of Arabic at 
Oxford) ; “ Laud in Controversy,” by the Rev. W. H. Hutton; 
“ Laud’s Personal Religion,” by the Rev. C. H. Simpkinson. Then 
comes an article reprinted from the Times, and after this a 
“Laudian Bibliography,” and, after this again, the “ Catalogue of 
the Exhibition of LaudianRelics, &c.”’ The chief articles in this, 
besides manuscripts, were a chalice given by him, when Bishop of 
London, to Holy Trinity Church, Knightsbridge, his walking- 
stick, and the skull-cap worn at his execution. There were also the 
shell of the tortoise which he brought to Lambeth in 1633, and 
which died in 1763, being then killed by the negligence of the 
gardener. 

Chief Ancient Philosophics—Platonism. by Thomas B. Strong, 
M.A. (S.P.C.K.)—This volume will be found of varying interest 
tothe general reader. Part of it will be more or less over his 
head, as, for example, the chapters on “ Plato’s Doctrine of Being” 
and “ Plato’s Doctrine of Nature and Man.” We do not mean by 
this that they are not as intelligible as the nature of the subject 
admits. On the other hand, the general reader cannot fail to 
appreciate the picturesque narrative of “ Plato’s Life and Times,’ 
and ought to be able to enter into the essay on “ Plato’s Politics,” 
and still more into that on “ Plato’s Ethics.” Mr. Strong has had 
a very difficult subject to handle, and the public are obliged to 
him for his effort to explain and popularise it. 


Some Annals of an Italian Village. By Madame Galetti. 
(Horace Cox.)—We have here a curious picture of Italian life, 
not without a certain photographic minuteness in some of its 
parts. Tito, selfish and indolent, content to be the great man 
of the petty village in which he lives, has all the appearance 
of having been drawn from life. An element of terror is intro- 
duced into the somewhat humdrum life of the village by the crime 
of the anarchist Gigio. Don Orazio is a fine specimen of the best 
kind of Italian patriot. 


We have before us two volumes of yet another series of fiction, 
the Zeit-Geist Library (Hutchinson and Co.), viz., The Zeit- 
Geist, by L. Dougall, and Chiffon’s Marriage, by “Gyp.” The 
first is a clever study, but of characters of which we do not 
readily recognise the reality. Bart Toyner is intended to 
exemplify a nature which, having won its salvation by arduous 
struggles against evil tendencies in which heredity has no small 








part, then learns to help others. We do not see the difference 
between his creed and Pantheism. “His life was impassioned 
with the belief that it was wicked to live as if God was not the 
God of the whole of what we know.” But Pantheism, logically 
carried out, is close on the borders of Antinomianism. Anti- 
nomians may reach and abide in quite exalted heights of virtue, 
but it must be allowed that the path thither is very perilous 
Chiffon’s Marriage is constructed on quite different lines. It is, 
to our mind, a really delightful book. “Chiffon” (an affectionate 
nickname for Corysande) is the most candid and honest of girls 
one who lives in a “ Palace of Truth,” an inconvenient habitation 
for ordinary people. Chiffon’s very worldly mother finds it to be 
so. So does the Jesuit director whom she consults on a case of 
conscience, so do her suitors. We welcome Chiffon’s Marriage as a 
sprightly, clever, quite wholesome story. The writer is not 
stricken with that poverty of imagination whieh reduces nearly 
all our dramatists and most of our writers of fiction to one source 
of interest, illicit love. 

The Great Galcolto: Folly or Saintliness? From the Spanish of 
José Echegaray. By Hannah Lynch. (John Lane.)—Miss Lynch 
laments that the Spanish dramatist lacks the “humorous de- 
pravity ” of the French play-writers, and has “no understanding 
of vice except as a subject of castigation.” Her own view is, it 
would seem, quite different, for she thinks that Spanish husbands 
at least in these dramas, are so solemn that there is “ small hee 
to the ladies of such lords if they sometimes forget their oath of 
allegiance.” All this is a little surprising. The reader may 
possibly find Seftor Echegaray a trifle dull, but he can hardly fai} 
to experience some sensation, if it is only of disgust, from Miss 
Lynch’s preface. 

Martin Verlost. By Marguerite Bryant. (A. and C. Black.)— 
We have not been able to discern the connecting thread which 
runs, or should run, through this story. The scone is laid first in 
a Pacific island, where some one finds a magic ring, the possessor 
of which commands the obedience of some people who obey 
nothing else; then in Loudon, then in Genoa, where it seems @ 
man may be held to ransom as he used to be in Calabria, then in 
Ireland. Martin Verlost has a part to play everywhere; but the 
clue is not obvious. There is cleverness in the writing; the 
quotations show reading; the people interest us; but more 
clearness is wanted ; readers will not puzzle out a novel. 

The Midsummer of Italian Art. By Frank Preston Stearns. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) —This book gives a good general 
view of the art and spirit of the Renaissance, and will prove 
useful to those who have not before taken a general survey of 
the golden age of painting. Some details, both as regards the 
works of art and the estimates of the artists’ characters, are 
hardly to be relied on. Both the “Captives” by Michelangelo 
are in the Louvre, and to find ‘‘modest manliness” either in 
Cellini or his ‘‘ Perseus” is indeed surprising. 

A Text-Book of the History of Architecture. By A. D. -. 
Hamlin. (Longmans and Co.)—The good arrangement of this 
book makes the mass of information it contains upon the architec- 
ture, both of Europe and Asia, easily available. Though the size 
of the book prevents much fullness of description, the number 
of illustrations reproduced from photographs greatly add to the 
value of the work. 

The Dial: an Occasional Publication. (Hacon and Ricketts.)— 
Amid expanses of blank paper we come upon a lithograph by 
Mr. C. H. Shannon, called ‘‘ Delia.” There is a fine largeness of 
form and treatment in this drawing which is a great contrast to 
the same artist’s beautifully delicate silverpoint study of mice. 
The literary part of the publication is not equal to these 
illustrations. 

The Artist (Constable and Co.), for May, has two interesting 
technical articles,—one by Mr. Standage upon the chemistry of 
oil in painting, the other by Mrs. A. Lea Merritt and Professor 
Roberts-Austen, on the manipulation of the “ Water. glass ” pro- 
cess for mural decoration. 

The Theatrical World of 1895. By William Archer. (Walter 
Scott.)—Mr. Archer has collected his theatrical criticisms of the 
year in this volume, the third, we observe, of its kind. They 
mean, of course, much more to those who saw the plays criticised 
than to the casual reader. One thing, however, is fairly evident,— 
that the drama of to-day is a thing from which decent people will 
do well to keep away. The poverty of our playwrights’ imagina- 


is such that it is scarcely possible to produce a play which has 


not always objectionable, but comedy—well, the less said the 
better. We are not quite sure whether Mr. Archer approves 
of this condition of things or not. He loses no opportunity of 
attacking the institution of a censorship, but whether because 











































tion, or the corruption of the audiences which they have to please, 


not illicit love, past, present, or future, for its motive. Farce is. 


it is effective, or because it is ineffective, or because he approves,: 
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i ene of a free drama, as others approve of free-trade in 
drink, we do not know. There is no censorship, it is troe, in 
literature, or rather, for Lord Campbell’s Act is still on the 
Statute-Book, it has become obsolete ; and yet there are certainly 
more novelists than dramatists that have not bowed the knee to 


Asia: Vol. I., Northern and Eastern Asia. By A. H. Keane. 
(E. Stanford.)—This is a volume of the new issue of “Stanford’s 
Compendium of Geography and Travel.” The book is largely 
changed, being brought up to date from recent experiences of 
travel. In the matter of illustrations the change has been great, 
a large proportion being new. 

Four volumes of a series which we have more than once men- 
tioned with sympathy, “The Animal Life Readers” (Bell and 
Sons), are Featherland, by G. Manville Fenn, and by Edith Car- 
rington, Nature’s Wonders, Friendship of Animals, Tuppy: the Story 
of a Donkey. 

We have received the half-yearly volume (September, 1895— 
March, 1896) of The Churchwoman (157 Strand), a new periodical to 
which we wish all success. 


New Eprtions.—In the Stratford-on-Avon Shakespeare we 
have Vol. III., containing “The Merchant of Venice,” “As 
You Like It,’ “The Taming of the Shrew,” and “ All’s 
Well that Ends Well.”——Christ in the Old Testament. By 
Henry Litton, M.A. (Elliot Stock.) ———The Invocation of 
Saints. By Henry R. Percival, M.A. (Longmans, Green, 
and Co.)——The Wild North Land. By Sir William Butler. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) ——Letters to the Clergy. By 
John Ruskin. (George Allen.) ——Youwng’s Poetical Works. With 
a Memoir by the Rev. John Mitford. 2 vols. (G. Bell and Sons.) 
‘——Translations. By BR. C. Jebb, M.P., H. Jackson, Litt.D., 
W. E. Currey, M.A. (Same publishers.)——Character as Seen in 
Body and Parentage. By Furneaux Jordan. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)——The Rise of the Dutch Republic. By John 
Lothrop Motley. With Biographical Introduction by Moncure 
‘Conway. (Bell and Sons.)——Sartor Resartus. With Intro- 
duction by Edward Dowden, LL.D. (Ward, Lock, and Bowden.) 
— Earth-Knowledge. By W. Jerome Harrison and H. Rowland 
Wakefield. (Blackie and Son.)——Electric Lighting and Power 
Distribution. By W. Perrin Maycock. (Whittaker and Co.)—— 
A Treatise on Wines. By J. L. W. Thudichum, M.D. (G. Bell 
and Sons.)——Mountain, Moor, and Loch. (Sir Joseph Causton 
and Sons.)——Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. By 
William Carleton. 2 vols. (J. M. Dent and Co.)——In the re- 
‘issue of Captain Marryatt’s novels (G. Routledge and Sons), 
Newton Forster; and the same tale, and Jacob Faithful (J. M. 
“Dent and Co.)——Amaryllis at the Fair. By Richard Jefferies. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)——Adventures of John Jewitt. 
Edited by Robert Bram. (Clement Wilson.) Mary’s Meadow, 
and other Tales and Jackanapes, and other Tales. By Juliana Horatia 
Ewing. (S.P.C.K.)—— Various handbooks, all of them brought up 
to date, are, A Handbook to Greece, the Ionian Islands, &c. (John 
Murray) ; Guide to Sussex and its Watering Places, edited by A. RB. 
Hope Moncrieff (Adam and Charles Black) ; Guide to Edinburgh, 
(same editor); also Guide to Leamington, Kenilworth, Stratford-on- 
Avon; Guide to South Wales (same publishers) ; Rustic Walking 
Routes in the London Vicinity, by W. BR. Evans (G. Philip and Son). 


Macazines AND SERIAL PusiicaTions.—We have received the 
following for June :—The Century, Scribner’s Magazine, St. Nicholas, 
the New Review, Macmillan’s Magazine, India, Review of Reviews, 
Blackwood’s Magazine, the Cornhill Magazine, Harper’s Magazine, 
the Woman at Home, the Antiquary, the Artist, the Magazine of 
Art, Nature Notes, the Geographical Journal, the Month, the 
Anglican Church Magazine, the Quiver, the @irl’s Own Paper, 
the Metaphysical Magazine, the History of Mankind, the 
Indian Magazine and Review, the Foreign Church Chronicle, 
Cassier’s Magazine, English Illustrated Magasine, the Way of 
the Cross, the Country House, the Badminton Magazine, the Pall 
“Mall Magazine, Good Words, Baily’s Magazine, the Author, Atalanta, 
the Humanitarian, the Sunday at Home, the United Service Maga- 
wine, Cassell’s Magazine, Temple Bar, the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
Science Progress, Cassell’s Natural History (Part 1), London Society, 
the Commonwealth, Chapman’s Magazine, the Windsor Magazine, 
the Expository Times, Belgravia, Chambers’s Journal, To-Morrow, 
the Monthly Packet, the Sunday Magazine, the Forum, Travel, 
the Crown, the Art Bible, Lippincott’s Magazine, England’s History, 
the Argosy, the Educational Review. 











SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFIC IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane. 
, Sum Insured in 1895 we ue tee vee - £390,775,000, 


“LIBERTY ” DECORATIVE FURNISHING FABRICS. 
ORIGINAL, EXCLUSIVE, ARTISTIC, AND INEXPENSIVE. . 
sa os SPRING SEASON, 1896. wave 
CIBER TM cuit He COM NES: | LIBERTY MUSUNS. 
Over 200 new patterns, many printed | and colour harmonies, at inexpensive 


both sides alike. prices, For Upholstery Draperies, 
Prices trom 64d. to 2s. 9d. per yard, Price from 44, per yard. 
New Patterns Post-free, New Patterns Post-free, 


LIBERTY & CO., Lid., Regent Street, London, WwW. 


00S: LB... B. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 








EXHIBITION 
OF 
DEBENHAM OLD EMBROIDERIES, 
AND BROCADES, VELVETS, &c. 


Spanish, Italian, ee, Polish, 
y and Indo-Spanish, 
FR EEBODY S including many beautiful examples of 
CHURCH HANGINGS, &e., 
atin, rom De 
GA LLE R j ES. Admission and “Historical Catalogue Free, 


WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 








— form of defective vision is, no doubt, 
alarmingly increasing, but many kinds of de- 
fective vision are constantly mistaken for short 
sight merely because clearer vision is obtained by 
bringing an object closer to the eyes. If such are 
tested with ordinary short-sighted spectacles the 
mischief is greatly aggravated, and serious and 
permanent ivjary is done to the sight. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
S I G ke T Ophthalmic Optician, 
® | President of “The British Optical Association,” and 
Author of “ Our EyEs” 
(now in its Sixteenth Edition, price ls.), 
May be consulted, free of charge, in all cases of 
defective vision, at 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 


SHORT 














THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPY. 
OF NEW YORK 
INSURES— 
PROTECTION 
INVESTMENT 
INCOME «= «= 
Head Office for the United Kingdom: 


17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. 0. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


Assets 


£45,000,000. 














S HAVES 


A Stick of FOR 6°: 
VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP is said to last a year. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C., 


——— 


BULMER’S , 
CIDER AND PERRY 


Six Varieties in Bottle. Also in Small Casks, 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED by the OLD NOBILITY. 
Price-List and Testimonials from 
H. P. BULMER and CO., HEREFORD, 


or through Wine Merchants, &c. 


RUBINAT.—Source Dr. Llorach.—jegarewt 


INERAL WATER. Dr. WEX, Offic'al Chemist to 

Best the town of Hamburg, places Rubinat before the most 

vaunted of the German purgative waters. Is invalu- 

RU Bl N AT —able in all gout and intestiual complaints. Has none 

* — of the drastic and ofttimes irritating effects of other 

waters, which chiefly depend for their action upon 
magnes‘an salts of which they are largely composed. 


E. GALLAIS and CO., 90 Piccadilly, LONDON, W. 











Aperient. 
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Armitage (E. N.), The Quaker Poets of Great Britain, 8vo ........(Andrews) 7/6 
Bousset (W.), The Antichrist Legend, cr 8¥0.....0.00....ces000+ Leonel (Hutchinson) 6,0 
Chamier, (D.), Law, &., Relating to County Oourt Appeals, &., Svo (Stevens) 10/0 
Cusack (M. F.), The Black Pope, cr 8V0..........0++ seceeeeseee( Marshall & Russell) 6/0 
Davis (R. H.), Three Gringos in Vi nezuela, cr 870............000(Gay & Bird) 7/6 
Ellwanger (G. H.), Idyllists of the Country Side, 12m0.............0+e+ ...(Bell) 5/0 
Farwell (L.), The Cults of the Greek States, 3 vols,, Vols. I. and IL. (Frowde) 32/0 
Ferryman (A. F. M.), In the Nortaman’s Land, cr 8V0........0..0.000+000 (Bell) 7/6 
Fitsgerald (G. Beresford), An Odd Career, cr 8vo .......... «-..(Digby & Long) 6/0 
Foote (M. H.), The Cup of Trembling, and other Stories, cr 8vo (Gay & Bird) 6/0 
Foster (E.), With the Tide, and other Poems, 12mo ...............(Gay & Bird) 2/6 
Galier (W. H.), A Visit to Blestland, cr 8vo (Gay & Bird) 6/9 
Garvock (B.), Raymond's Angel, cr 8vo (Stock) 2/6 
Grier (8. O.), His Excellency’s English Governess, cr 8vo...(W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Hennessey (J. D.), Wynnum, cr 8vo. (Low) 6/0 
Higgin (L.), A Cornish Maid, 3 vols. cr 8V0.........0006 seees--( Hurst & Blackett) 21/0 
Hungerford (Mrs.), The O’Oonnors of Ballinahinch, cr 8vo...(Heinemann) 3/6 
Hutton (W. H.), Philip Augustus, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 2/6 
Kraus (J.), Etiology, &., of Gall Stone, cr 8vo (Kegan Paul) 5/0 
Macleod (F.), The Washer of the Ford, Cr 810 .......ssseecsesseeseeeesee-ee (Geddes) 6/0 
May (E. 8.), Guns and Cavalry, Cr 8V0 .......sss+ceeseesereree ce Ee (Low) 3/6 
May (E.), Much in a Name, cr 8vo (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Missaram Sacrificis, with Introduction by N. Dimock, 8V0....+.....+.. (Stock) 6/0 
Montague (C.), The Vigil: a Story of Zululand, cr 8vo ............(Constable) 6/0 
Oliphant (Mrs.), Jeanne d’Arc, cr 8vo. (Putnam) 5/6 
Payn (J.), The Disappearance of George Driffell, cr 8vo...... (Smith & Elder) 3/6 
Pilkington (E. M, 8.), An Eton Playing-Field, 12mo...........+....+. (E. Arnold) 2/6 
Robertson (W. G. A.), Clinical Diagnosis, 12m0.........00...00+ (Scientific Press) 6/0 
St. Hill (K.), Hands of Celebrities, cr 8V0 ...... 0...» ....(Roxburghe Press) 3/6 
Sewell (R.), and another, The Indian Calendar, 4to (8 hein) 31/6 
Spark (J. J.), Scientific and Intuitional Palmistry, cr 8vo (Roxburghe Press) 2/6 
Standing (P. C.), On this a Wold, 12mo (Stock) 2/6 
Supernatural (The), By Katholikos, cr 8vo .........++. esveeeee(ROXDUrghe Press) 5/0 
Sutcliffe (E, The Eleventh Commandwent, cr 8vo ...... (Heinemann) 2/6 
Tee (E.), The Sanctuary of Suffering, cr 8vo (Long 7/6 
Thackeray (F. St. J.), Memoir of Edward O. Hawtrey, cr 8vo...........(Bell) 7/6 
Walker (8. F.), Eleetric Lighting for Marine Engineers ...(Tower Pub. Co.) 5/0 
Weber (H.), & another, Spas and Mineral Waters of Europe (Smi h & ite] 6/0 
Whe (G.), Alpine Notes and the Olimbing Foot, cr 8vo......... (Macmillan) 5/0 
Wood (i. F.), Egypt under the British, cr 8v0 .............0 (Chapman & Hail) 4/0 


Workers and their Industries, edited by F. W. Ga'ton, cr 8vo (Sonnenschein) 2/6 








Scale of Charges for Adbertisements, 


OvuTsIpE Paces, TWELVE GUINEAS, 











pe ™ £10 10 0] Narrow Column 

DERPOOMIND Ca tiivsicscscecttscteesesce 5 5 0} Half-Column ..... 

Quarter-Page ......cccceereeseeeee 212 6| Quarter-Column 
CoMPANIES, 


Outside Page............-00000000008 £14 14 0 | Inside Page ..............csssreeeee £1212 0 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a 
ine for every additional line (contuining on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s, an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net. 





Terms of Subscription, 


Halj- 
Inclnding postage to any part of the United YY Yearly, Quarterly. 
SAO scsnstsxsciavnrcesescesisvisecvosesessseoesseees BiB Bisssccs OBS. Ss cssocy 072 
Includieg postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
UR soca siinestintesabicdiesuksiecsatcbsdghosenescoo 22D. 6 oss ORS Bivciccs 078 








Cheques and Post-Ofice Orders (369 Strand) payable to “John 
Baker.” 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Eprror, but 
to the PusuisueEr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Hal/- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DamMRELL 
anp UpuHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Mxssrs. Brentrano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.8S.A.; GaLIGNAN!’s LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and Tus 
Harotp A. Wiitson Company, Lrp., 35 King Street West, Toronto, 
Canada, where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received. 








HIGWELL SCHOOL—A PREPARATORY HOUSE 

for BOYS between 8 and 12 will be opened in SEPTEMBER in the charge 

ot G. H. COBB, Exq., M.A., formerly Exhibitioner of Oriel College, Oxford, and 
8.me time Principal of Gisburne Hous? Schoo), Watford.—App!y for particulars 
to the Rev. R, D, SWALLOW, M.A., Head-Master. 











THE LEYS SCHOOL 
CAMBRIDGE. ’ 


Heap Master .. .. #The Rev. Dr. MOULTON. 
(Assisted by Nineteen Graduates.) 


FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL 

Boys prepared for. Entrance Scholarships at the Universities and f, 4 
professional or business life. Large Chemical, Biological, and Physical Labor. 
tories constructed on the newest models, and well-equipped, afford special 
facilities for scientific work, Entrance Scholarships offered yearly for competi. 
tion. (The next examination will be held at the School on July 2th and 29th.) 
Large Playing-fields, Carpenters’ and Metal Workshops, Gymnasium, and all the 
requirements of a good modern school. Terms 80 to 100 Guineas,—For furthe: 
particulars, apply to the SECRETARY. a 








RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—FOUR SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS, value 90 and 80 guineas per annum, TWO EXHIBITIONS, 

value 50 guineas, and SIX EXHIBITIONS, value 30 guineas, will be COM. 

PETED for on JULY 29th, 30th, Slst. Of the Exhibitionr, two, at least, will be 

reserved for Modern Side or Army Candidates. Candidates, whether from out. 

side or already in the College or Junior School, must be between 12 and 15 on 
August Ist, 1896.—Apply to Rev. The WARDEN. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—SPECIAL NAVY 
AD, sian iene oh Rp a rae 
—Apply to The WARDEN. ‘ ee ee ae 








S T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to —_—— Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 

Preparation for Universities, Army, 

£66 per annum (Sons of Olerzymen, £60); Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 

na sides. Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 29th.—Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A, 
arden. 


c., on definite Church principles. Fees: 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

ONE ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIP ie Science, annual value £48, and ONE REID 
SCHOLARSHIP in Arts, annual value 30 Guineas, each tenable for three years, 
will te AWARDED on the result of the Examination to be held at the College 
on JUNE 23rd and 24th. 

Names to be sent in to the PRINCIPAL not later than June 15th, 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


WOMEN), 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The PROFESSORSHIP in ENGLISH LANGUAGE (including Anglo-Saxon) 
and LITERATURE in this College will be VACANT at the end of this Session. 
Applications, with copies of testimonials, to be sent by JUNE léth to the 
Honorary Secretary at the College, from whom all information may be obtained. 
The PROFESSORSHIP in HYGIENE will also become VACANT at the same 
date, LUOY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary, 





ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

FILL UP not le:sthan EIGHT RESIDENT, and FIVE NON-RESIDENT 

SCHOLARSHIPS, and THREE VALUABLE EXHIBITIONS, will TAKE 

PLACE in JULY NEXT.—Details may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
19 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 





IGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, BLACKBURN.— 
ASSISTANT-MISTRESS WANTED, for September. Subjects: History, 
Pohtical Economy, some Latin and English, Initial salary, £100. Uuiversity 
Degree or equivalent. Candidates are asked to send full particulars as to age, 
para a experience, with copies of testimonials, to the HEAD- 
MIS e 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 

Rev. T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, and 

Master at Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships in the School and valuable 

Exhibitions to the Universities, Boys pass direct to Woolwich and Sandhurst, 

a — Sn £55—£10, in July. —PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT for BOYS 
under 13, 





T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS COMPANY 
(Limited), POLMONT, N.B.—Head-Mistress: Miss DANIEL (late 
Resident Lecturer in Olassics, Girton College, Cambridge). Thorough Intel- 
lectualand Physical Training. Healthy site. Good playing-fields and gymnasium, 
Easy access to Edinburgh and Glasgow.—Particulars from SECRETARY. 





AVAL CADETSHIPS, 1897.— TWO VACANCIES 

will be given to BOYS intending to compete for above on very favourable 

terms in one of the best known and most successful Navy schools.—Write 
NAVY HEAD-MASTER, Willing’s Advertisement Office, 162 Piccadilly, W. 





EAD-MISTRESS WANTED for High School at 

Bournemouth; to COMMENCE DUTIES in SEPTEMBER.—For ful? 

articulars send envelope, stamped and addressed, to the SECRETARY, Church 
hools Company (Limited), Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 





| ere yeh (N. Wales)—TO LET, Furnished, 

for Two Months from end of July, large HOUSE in best situation. Fine 
reception rooms; large garden; sea and mountain views; drainage perfect.— 
pees by letter to ** VERITAS,” 69 Arlington Road, London, N.W. 





ONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED.— 
J NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that a SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING 
of PROPRIETORS of this BANK will be HELD at the HEAD OFFIOK in 
Lotbbury on WEDNESDAY, JULY 15th NEXT at one o’clock precisely, for the 
a of receiving a Half-Yearly Report from the Directors and to declare ® 
ividend. 
May 27th, 1896, A.M HAWTHORN, Secretary. 
The Transfer Books of the Company will be Closed to prepare for the Div:dend 
on July Ist next aud will be Reopened on July 4th. Proprietors r¢ gistered in 
the Books of the Company on Juve 30th will b; entitled to the Dividend for the 
current half-year on the number of shares then standivg in their respective 
names, 





ANTED, SUMMER HOLIDAY TUTORSHIP by a 
Graduate of Emmanuel, Oambridge—Address, DEERR, Keresley 
Vicarage, Coventry. 
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AD LEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1896.—T 
of ee ons ener £40, lection, July 17th.—For contain, 
apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


Be aes eet TES 
LANBERIS MOUNT AVENUE, EALING.—A 
SELECT SCHOOL for a limited number of DAUGHTERS of GEN- 
TLEMEN. Refined Home Life, combined with Special Educational advantages. 
ils from the Colonies and Abroad receive individual care and attention. The 
TDSUMMER TERM from MAY 4th.—For Prospectus, apply to the Principal, 
LL. 


Miss K. a BI 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—The ELECTION will be made on 
JUNE 27th to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £45, £25, £20 per annum, 
reducing school fees (Tuition and Board) to £11, £31, £236, respectively. Candi- 
dates must be between twelve and fifteen years of eS July Ist. One Scholar- 
Shi reserved for boys of twelve. Examination in London and at Felated.—For 
particulars, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex, 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—A NAVY CT.ASS has been estab- 
FE lished. No extra charge.—Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 














REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Miss BRAHAM 
P (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), assisted by a Universit; 
mate, PREPARES BOYS for the PUBLIO SOHOOLS and the ROYA 
are taught in the Kinder-Garten Depart- 
certificated oo Froebel Society. 
HOLME, DORKING. 


NAVY. Boys under six years of age 
ment, which is in the charge of a Teacher 
Inclasive fees, 80 or 100 guineas a year according to age.—P. 


EVENOAKS GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— Modern and 

Classical Endowed School. Gocd buildings, fine situation. Exhibitions to 

the Universities. REE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS in JULY.—D. M. 
BIRKETT, M.A., Head-Master. 


>. &- 2 2 co. bLusaead Ba. 


THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSAIPS and 8IX COLLEGE EXHIBI- 
{TIONS will be awarded in JULY.—For particulars, apply to the BURSAR, 














ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EX AMINA- 

TION, JULY 14th and 15th. Two of £87 (£98 for first year), five of 

£50, six of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £15 per annuum may be 

awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain Scholarships.—For particulars 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 





ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN 
and ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL SOHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
September 24th. 
or Prospectus, &., apply SECRETARY, 30 Handel Street, Brunswick 
Square, W.C. 


ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. Head-Master—Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A, 
Schglarsbips, Swimming Bath, Laboratory. 
‘ees from 14 to 18 Guineas per Term. 
TERMS COMMENCE in JANUARY, MAY, and SEPTEMBER. 


L &E N A L M O BD 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS—two of £80, others of less value—offered 
in JULY, Also, two Scholarships for Boys intended to enter the Ovllege 
“Army Classes,”’ Candidates can be examined elsewhere than at Glenalmond. 
sR Rev. the WARDEN, Glenalmond, Perth—NEXT TERM BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER 18th. 











AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
French, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Exams, Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss WILLS, for- 
merly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS. 


RNOLD HOUSE, WALMER, KENT.—Mr. HENRY 
BOURDILLON, B.A., PREPARES BOYS from eight to fourteen for 
the Navy and Public Schools. Very healthy bracing climate. Terms, moderate, 


ELVERTON COLLEGE. 
HIGH-CLASS SOHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
For prospectus, fees, and referees, apply to the Prineipal, 
Miss HEATH, Yelverion, 8S. Devon, 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.a. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L,A. Scheme, the University 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 

J Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. Tho house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
‘and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 


REY. A. W. GREENUP, M.A., Domestic Chaplain to 

the Rt. Hon. Earl Cadogan, late Scholar of S. John’s College, Cambridge, 
RECEIVES BOYS to PREPARE for ENTRANCE and SOHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATIONS at the Public Schools, House stands in its own grounds in 
healthiest part of Suffolk. Terms, £150 per annum,—Culford Heath Parsonage, 
Bury 8. Edmund’s, 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willmg to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re 
eommended,—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 


U PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., to whom Subscriptions aud 























Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankefs, 


Meears, RANSOM BOUVERIE, and 00.. 1 Pall Mall East. 8.W. 











Rer4t SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of OFFICERS 
of the ARMY.—An EXAMINATION will be HELD at the ROYAL 
SOHOOL, BATH, on OCTOBER 2lst and 22nd, 1896, for Three Entrance 
Scholarships of £50, £40, and £30 per annum, reducing school fees (tuition and 
board) to £30, £40, aud £50 respectively, open to Daughters of Officers of the 
Army between twelve and thirteen years of age, and tenable until tbe holder has 
completed her seventeenth year.—For further particulars, apply to the LADY 
PRINCIPAL, Royal School, Lansdown, Bath. 
G. W. FORSTER, Secretary. 


Office: 25 Cockspur Street, Londor, 
of NORTH WALES, 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE 
BANGOR.—The Senate will shortly proceed to: the appointment of a 
TEMPORARY LECTURER in HISTURY for the Session, 1896-97 (September 
29th to June 23rd), to act as Principal Reichel’s substitute during his tenure 
of the office of Vice-Chancellor of the University of Wales. Salary, £200.— 
Applications and testimonials must be received by the undersigned (from whom 

all particulars may be obtained), on or before Wednesday, June 17th. - 

June 3rd, 1896, JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A, 

Secretary and Registrar. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY. 
—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Twelve Scholarships from £50 to £75 
a year and a few Bursaries of £30, tenable for three years in the College, will be 
awarded on the results of an EXAMINATION to held from JULY 7th to 
llth, The College oqeene Students for London Degrees and for Ox‘ord 
Honour Examinations. The inclusive fee is £90 a year. Names must be entered 
before Jane 8th.—For forms of entry and further particulars apply to J. L. 
CLIFFORD-SMITG, Secretary. 


ILITARY, CIVIL, and UNIVERSITY EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—The Rev. J. LANGHORNE, M.A., Vicar of Lamberhurst, Kent, 
First-class Classical Tripos, Cambridge, assisted by Mathematical Honour Man, 
PREPARES PUPILS for the above Examinations. Many successes in Indian, 
Military, and University Lists.—Full particulars on application, 


e- GEORG SE’S ‘E-O8 PITA 4, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 

ADDITIONAL ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnestly solicited, as the 
expenditure in 1895 exceeded the ordinary income by £5,441, 
Bankers—London and County Bank, Albert Gate, 8.W. 

His Grace the Duke of WEestTMINSTER, K.G. Treasurers. 

TimotHr Hoimgs, Esq. 


c. L, TODD, 'e 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property. 


EWES GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
Founded A.D. 1512. 
Head-Master, Rev. E. E. HODGSON (Eshibitioner of Lincoln College), assisted 
by Graduate and ot er Masters. 
VALUABLE SCHOLARSHIPS gained at Lancing, Marlboro’, Winchester, 
Ripon, and other Schools.—NEXT ‘\.ERM BEGINS MAY 5th. 
For Terms, Scholarships, &c , apply to the Rev, THE WARDEN, 


HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—SEVERAL 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £60 and others of less value, will 

be OFFERED for COMPETiTION in JULY.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Rev. F. B. WESTOOTT, Head-Master. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION for three Scholarships of £40 a year, and three or more of £30a 

year, will be HELD in JULY (beginning July 8th), Olas-ical, Modern, Science, 

and Engineer'ng sides. Fees, £65 to£75a year. Since September, 1893, Thirteen 

Open Scholarships and Exhibitions have been gaincd at the Universities.— 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


RS. W. E. GILMOUR and Mrs. HADEN CORSER 

highly RECOMMEND an experienced HANOVERIAN GOVERNESS, 

Usual English tubjects of a Good Education, Fluent French, good Music, 

first-rate Teacher. Very successful either as finishing or to younger pupils; 

leasant inmate of a house.—Apply to Miss A. H., Woodbank, Alexandria, 
Tnoabentenahiee, N.B. 


























MSS. and other matter. 
erms: Is. per 1,000 words, or 44d. folio octavo M3 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 LLOYD SQUARE, CLERKENWELL, W.O. 


A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for.all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 


PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


a eee, TYPE-WRITING—= 
T 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 





HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annual Volumes. Catalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by 
post execu'ed by return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C, 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, fheology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject. Please 

State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 


Allen & Hanburys’ 











———— = ——— 
“Tt is excellent in quality and flavour.” a d 
—The Lancet. 0O a 





Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/-, and 10/- tins. 
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JOHN GC. NIMMO'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


PART I. NOW READY, with Magnificent Coloured 
Plates. In Nine Monthly Parts, 4to, price 16s, 
net per Part. 


Naval and 
Military Trophies 


And Personal 
Relics of British Heroes. 


A Series of Water-Colour Drawings by 
Wituram Giss. The Descriptive Notes 
by Ricnarp R. Hormes, F.S.A., and an 
Introduction by Field-Marshal Viscount 
Wo.setey, K.P., G.C.B. Dedicated by 
Permission to Hur Masresty THE QUEEN. 
Mr. Gibb bas had unique opportunities for making 
his Drawings, since the treasures in the collections 
of Her Majesty the Queen, His Grace the Duke of 
Wellington, the Earl of Camperdown, and others, 
have been most generously placed at his disposal. 
No pains have been spared to reproduce his beauti- 
ful Water-Colours in a manuer worthy of the National 
Triumphs that they represent. 





NOW READY, 2 vols, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, with 120 Coloured Plates, price 30s. net. 


The Flora of the Alps. 


Being a Description of all the Species of 
Flowering Plants indigenous to Switzer- 
land, and of the Alpine Species of the 
adjacent Mountain Districts of France, 
Italy, and Austria, including the Pyre- 
nees. By AutFREeD W. Bennett, M.A, 
B.Sc., F.L.8. With 120 Coloured Plates. 
Notr.—In the present work every species of fl»wer- 
ing plant which is reported by competent authorities 
as growing wild in Switzeriand is at least named, and 
ashort description given, except in the case of the 
commonest English plants, In choosing the illustra- 
tious an attempt has been made to represent every 
leading form of Alpine flowering plants. No other 
illustrated work covers the same extent of ground. 


London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, er Dozen. 
Bots. 4-Bo! 


ita, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 138, 7s, 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


8T. ESTEPHE. 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend thiswine, On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 16a, 9, 
at much higher prices by thosmall 
foreign honses who pester private 
consumers in England, 
FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
= old in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 368,, 428. per 
lozen, 
HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 

In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





HENIX FIRE OFFIOE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates, 
Liberal and Prompt Settlementa, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied, 
W. O. MAO NALD} Joint 
¥F. B. MAODONALD, § Secretaries, 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents For JUNE, 


Tue Poticy oF THE EpvucaTion Bm, By A, M. 
Fairbairn, D.D. 

THE LATE Marguis oF Batu. By Canon MacOoll. 

Mr, Hopson on POVERTY. By W. H. Mallock. 

Lonpon KevisiTED. By William O’Brien. 

ArT anpD Lirz.—II, By Vernon Lee. 

THE INCARNATION: A STUDY IN THE RELIGIONS OF 
THE WoRLD. By W. W. Peyton. 

Tue HigHLanps OF Nata. By Emile M‘Master. 

Mr. TUKE AND HIS WoRK. By Sydney Buxton, 
M.P., and Howard Hodgkin. 

THE FranGipani Runa. By Linda Villari. 

OnampaGne. By George Harley, M.D., F.&.8. 

Our TELEGRAPHIC IsoLaTION. By Percy A, Hurd, 


London: Issister and Oo., Limited, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 








IRKBECK 
ESTABLISHED 1851 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Oh: 
TWO-AND-A-HALE PER One ee 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, . 
ot WO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
bate Sa monthly balances, when not drawn 
OCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold 
The BIRKBEOK ALMAN. i arti 
o RIRKE AOK, with full partion. 
FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 


RAreWwaY AcoIDENT 
ASSURANCE. 
£1,000 TICKETS 
NOW ISSUED aT 
ALL STATIONS ror ALL CLASSES, 
GENERAL ACCIDENTS, 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
RAILWAY PASSENGER®S 

ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


A. VIAN, Secretary, 


+ Seana UNION BANK go 
£0688 5) See, 
Established 1837. rporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital Oeevercccceeseccoecegoes 21,500,000 
Reserve Fund 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 8,000,000 
LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 


are granted on the Bank’s Branches thro’ 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand, manem Se 


TELEGRAPHIOREMITTANOES are made to th 
Colonies, 


BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and seni 
for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed peri on terms 
which may be ascertained on ee. 


W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. 968, JUNE, 1896, 2s, 6d, 
ConTENTS, 


BANK, 














A Navat Urorta. 

CaRpDINAL MANNING. 

Some Episopes In A Lona Lirzr. By Ff, M, F, 
Skene. 

An Uncrownep Kina: a ROMANCE OF Hicp 
Po.itics. 

Tue NovgELs or JoHN GALT. 

My Frienps wHo OYcLE. 

Captain Francis Lawton. 

Tue LOOKER-ON. 

Tur New Ozstruction A Serious Dancer. 


Wittiam Buacewoon & Sons, Edinburgh & London, 





JAQUES’s 
CROQUET 


An Ideal 
Lawn Game. 


THE CENTENARY BURNS. 





THE POETRY OF ROBERT BURNS 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY and T. F. HENDERSON. 
Vol. I, ready. Complete during 1896. 
Tt is a rare satisfaction to be able to say that we possess at last the definitive, 




















has a 30 years’ reputation for excellence 
of material, design, and workmanship. 


When ordering of your dealer stipulate 
for “JAQUES’ CROQUET,’—and beware 


of imitations. 
Sets from 15s. to £4 4s. 


Wlustrated Catalogue of Outdoor Sports and Games post-free, 
J. JAQUES anv SON, 102 Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 





| Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 


ROW LAN DS’ ae fragrance to the breath, It is by far the 
| TOOTH POWDER, 
| and contains i 1 acid itt bstane 
ODONTO |i siagigre ser tom 


| the original and only genuine, 2s. 91. per bex, 


Can be sent, post-free, by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20 Hatton Garden, London, 
on receipt of value in stamps. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


PAARRAANLAADwAspeheweWewDOnhwWowoO NW 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., ls. 6d. each 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET. STRAND. 








final edition of Burns. It has been a century and more in arriving, but it is well 
worth waiting for.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 

“This latest, handsomest, and most trustworthy edition.””—Notes and Queries. 

** From cover to cover yields testimony of the care and the thought, the taste 
and the cost bestowed upon its production...... Of the scholarship and literary 
acumen displayed in the Notes, it is also not easy to speak in adequate terms of 
praise.’’—Scotsman. ‘* At once beautiful and excellent.”’—Times. 

Lisrary Epirion (limited), in 4 vols. tall 8vo, on Hand-made Paper, contain- 
ing Facsimilia of MSS. and of all the Authentic Portraits, at 10s. 6d. the vol. net. 

ILLUSTRATED EpITION, in 4 vols. demy 8vo, containing an Etched Portrait and 
from 20 to 24 Original Etchings by W. Hole, R.S.A., and Facsimilia of MSS. 
Price 10s. 6d. the vol. net. A few on Large Paper, 3ls. 6d, the vol. net. 

An Essay on Burns by Mr. Henley will appear in Vol. IV. 


Edinburgh: T. C. and E. C. JACK; and Booksellers. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERIOA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpox, Code: UNICODE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





peeeeree ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS 1 «0 cee oe -~—- £23,000,000 


—— 
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J. M. DENT & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


PROFESSOR HALES, 


SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE: Illus- 


. Fairfax-Muckley. With an Introduction by Professor Hatzs, 
oral Sha bs issued in Vonthly Parts, not sold separately, and will be 
jeted in Thirteen or Fourteen Numbers, containing about 80 pages. The 
Tainon is limited ‘to 1,000 copies for England, 2s. 6d. net each part. Limited 
Large-Paper Edition, 6s. 6d, net each part. _ [First part now ready, 
“The edition bids fair to be an exceptionally attractive one.” —Scotsman, 


DR. TODHUNTER’S NEW POEMS. 


THREE IRISH BARDIC TALES: the Three 


Sorrows of Story-Telling. By Dr. Joun TopHUNTER. Imperial 16mo, cloth, 


“yf Mr Todhunter’s version of this favourite story is very effective and beauti- 
fal.”—Glasgow Herald, 


FOUR NEW NOVELS. 


NEW VOLUME OF STORIES BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“NEIGHBOURS OF OURS.” 


IN THE VALLEY OF TOPHET. By H. W. 


Nevinson. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. yf ; 

“Every one of them is of a marked and notable originality in treatment and 
subject.”"— Daily Chronicle. : : : . 

«Mr, Nevinson has succeeded in extracting the marrow from his subject in a 
fashionthat should place him at once high amongst our contemporary writers of 
fiction......His book is one to read and re-read, and then to lay aside for future 
enjoyment.”—Glasgow Herald, _ . 

«Phe atmosphere of the book is as hard and grimy as a coal-mine itself; but 
the charm lies in this, and it is true to the nature of its subject. Its patkos— 
there is plenty of it—is never forced or mawkisb, and the stories never fail to be 
impressive. ‘The book will enhance the reputation of its author, gained by his 
« Neighbours of Ours,’ and will no doutt be widely read.”’—Scotsman, 


DR. VERMONT’S FANTASY, and other 


Stories, By Hannan Lyncx. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 

“It is full of rich colouring, and the setting is admirably done, They are all 
admirable in their way, and decidedly fresh.”—Glasgow Herald, 

“ Tbe authoress has a very rare gift as a writer of fiction. In its entirety the 
collection offers not only something new, but something that will remain attrac- 
tive. It might be the work of any one of the best French writers,’”’—Dundee 
Advertiser. 


IN THE HEART OF THE HILLS: a New 


England Story. By SHrrwin Copy. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net, 
“The tale is told in a simpie, straightforward way, and the peace that is in 
the everlasting hills pervades and inspires it.”—Scotsman. 
“A delightfal story...... It is some time sicce we have read asweeter love scene 
than that with which the book happily c!loses.”—Tilustrated London News. 
“The simplicity of the plot, construction, and diction give the story an aroma 
of freshness and lightness.”"—Literary World, 


IN THE WAKE OF KING JAMES; or, 


Dunrandal on the Sea, A New Historieal Romance. By StanpisxH O’Grapy. 
Drown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. [Just ready, 


ALDINE HOUSE, E.C.; and 67 ST. JAMES’S STREET, S.W. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling, 


NOTICE.—-THE TEMPLE BAR 


MAGAZINE for JUNE, 1896, contains, among other contributions of 
interest :—LimiTaTions, Chaps, 9-10.—Lxigu Hunt.—Turez Days IN 
AcHILL IsLAND.—FROM THE PERSIAN OF Harez.—‘' My Lorp Mayor.”— 
Tue NovELs or GEORGE MEREDITH.—AN EVENING IN BOHEMIA; &c., 








New Works. 


NOW READY. 


MY MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
By WILHELM KUHE. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portrait and Autographs, 14s, 





a leve pleasant gossip and good stories will rejoice in this yolume,”— 
ily News, 
“The work is full of gossip, mostly of a pleasant, interesting kind, and con- 
tains scores of amusing stories.”—Echo, 
NOW READY. 
MR. W. FRASER RAE’S BIOGRAPHY OF 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN 


INCLUDING MUCH INFORMATION DERIVED FROM NEW SOURCES, 
With an Introduction by Sheridan’s Great Grandson, 
The MARQUESS of DUFFERIN and AVA, K.P., G.C.B. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits and other Ilustrations, 26s, 


“ An elaborate history and study of Sheridan in his every capacity, enriched 
with new matter of exceeding interest, desived in part from family sources above 
Suspicion.”—Daily Chronicle, 

NOW READY, 


WOMEN IN ENGLISH LIFE. 


By GEORGIANA HILL, 
Author of “A History of English Dress,” &, 
With Frontispieces, 2 vols, demy 8vo, 283, 


“Has interested us extremely.”—Daily News, 

“The author’s aim has been to show what women have done, and under what 
conditions they have done it. And she has fu'filled her task with an ability and 
a teniperateness that are above all praize,"—World, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


BY LOUIS BEOKE AND WALTER JEFFERY. 


A FIRST FLEET FAMILY: a Story of 


Botany Bay. With Map, cloth, 6s, 


The MYSTERY of the LAUGHLIN 


ISLAND: a Tradition of the Western Pacific, (The New Volume of “The 
Yellow Library.”) Paper, ls.; cloth, 2s, 





“OITIES OF THE DEAD.” 


The LONDON BURIAL GROUNDS: their 


History from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Mrs. Basin 
Hoitmes, Numerous Illustrations, c‘oth, 10s, 6d. net, 





NEW VOLUME OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 


BOHEMIA; to the Fall of National Inde- 


pendence. Together with a Summary of Later Events. By 0. Epmunp 
Mavrice. Maps, Illustrations, and Index, cloth, 53. 





“LITTLE NOVELS,” No. III. 


The PROBLEM of PREJUDICE. By Mrs. 


Vere CAMPBELL. Paper cover, 6d.; cloth, 1s. 





TRAVELS IN PERSIA, 


IN the KINGDOM of the SHAH. By 


E. Tuxzacuer Couns. Profusely Illustrated, clotb, 12s. 





MRS, ALEXANDER’S NEW NOVEL. 


A WINNING HAZARD. By Mrs. Alex- 


ANDER, Author of “ The Wooing O’t,” &c. Oloth, 63, 





NEW VOLUME OF “THE MERMAID SERIES,” 


The SHLECT PLAYS of SIR JOHN 


VANBRUGH. Edited by Professor A, E. H.Swarn, Frontispiece, cloth, 
3s. 6). 


PARIS DAYS and EVENINGS :—The Real 


Paris, By Stuart Henrr. Illustrated, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


PADDY’S WOMAN, and other Stories. 


By Humpsrey James. Oloth, 6s. 











BY AUTHOR OF “ AMABEL,” “RED STAR,” &. 


The SILK of the KINE. By L. McManus. 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. 





ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW NOVEL.—SEOCOND EDITION. 


EFFIE HETHERINGTON. By _ Robert 


Bucuanan. Cloth, 6s. 


“The stamp of the work is unmistakably and artistically Scotch, while none 
of the author’s novels have a deeper human interest.” —Morning Post, 





WITH INTRODUCTORY LETTER BY W. E. H. LECKY, M.P. 


A LIFE SPENT for IRELAND. Leaves 
from the Diary of W, J. O’Neil Daunt. With Portrait, cloth, 12s. 


“ An extremely entertaining farrago of reminiscence, anecdote, and character 
painting.”—Pall' Mall Gazette. 





SECOND EDITION. 


The COURTSHIPS of QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


istory of the Various Negotiations for her Marriage. By Martin A, 8. 
tons FRHS, Portraits, cloth, 21s, of 
A connected and consistent, though assuredly a most extraordinary, sto’ 
soe A fascinating picture.”—Standard (Leader), ‘> Story. 





NEW VOLUME OF “THE NEW IRISH LIBRARY.” 


A SHORT LIFE of THOMAS DAVIS. By 


fir Onantes Gavan Durry. Papes, Is.; cloth, 2s. 


The JOURNAL of JOACHIM HANE. Con- 


ining his Escapes and Sufferings during his Employment by Oliver Orom- 

be in France from November, 1653, to February, 1654, Edited, from the 

MS. in Worcester College, by ©, H. Firru, M.A. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 
8s. 6d. 

* We doubt whether any modern work of fiction is half so stimulating.”— 


t d Querics. 
5 ss rivals the narratives of De Foe.”—Saturday Review. 








WITH PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR, 


ENGLISH STUDIES. By James Darmes. 
TETER, Translated by Mary DarmesteTeR (A. Mary F, Robinson). Demy 
8vo, cloth, 6s, 


Catalogues post-free on application. 





London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Sauare, E.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


MR. GEOFFREY DRACE’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, 14s. 


THE LABOUR PROBLEM. 


By GEOFFREY DRAGE, M.P. 


From the Times.— Conceived in a very practical spirit......A very valuable 
repertory of the topics mest germane to the so-called labour proteome and of data 
indispensable to such practical solution of it as is compatible with the orderly 
progress of the community as a whole.” : 


A HANDBOOK TO THE SPAS OF EUROPE. 


Ready this day, crown 8vo, 6s, 


EUROPE. With Notes on Balneotherapeutic Management in various 
Diseases and Morbid Conditions. By Hermann Weezer, M.D, F.B.C.P., 
Consulting Physician to the German Hospital and to the Royal National 
Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor, &c., and FrepeRICK PaRKES WEBER, 
M.D., M.R.C.P., Physician to the German Hospital. ‘ 
*,* The purpose of this book is to give a description of European Mineral 
Waters and Spas, and to indicate the complaints for which the Waters are likely 
to prove beneficial, 


COSMIC ETHICS; or, The Mathematical 


Theory of Evolution, showing the full import of the Doctrine of the {Mean, 
and containing the Principia of the Science of Proportion, By W. Cave 
Tuomas, F.S.8. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF ‘“‘ THE HAWARDEN HORACE.” 


Ready{next week, with an Intrcduc:ion by T. E. PAGEH., M.A, 
Small post 8vo, 33, 6d. 


MORE HAWARDEN HORACE. 


By CHARLES L. GRAVES, 
Author of ‘The Hawarden Horace,” *‘ The Blarney Ballads,” &c, 


Four New Novels. 
THE WARDLAWS. By E. Renrtout Estzr, 


Author of *‘ The Way of Transgressors,” ‘‘A Maid of the Manse,” “The Way 
they Loved at Grimpat,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Pe ee reading....:.Every chapter is graceful and interesting,”—Glasgow 
erald. 
“The story is charmingly told.”—The Scotsman. 


GWLADYS PEMBERTON. By Ftorence 


M.&.Scotr. Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
** There could be no better reading for young girls.’"’—Glasgow Herald. 


KATE GRENVILLE. By Lord Monxswett, 


Member of the London County Council, and sometime Under-Secretary of 
State for War. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
* A thoughtful and intensely interesting novel.”—The Scotsman. 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF GEORGE 


DRIFFELL. By James Pary. Crown 8yo, 33, 6d. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





NEW VOLUME NOW READY, 
8vo, price 18s, 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 


A Review of Public 
Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1895, 


*,* The first part of this volume (pp. 1-221) is devoted to a réswmé of the 
Political History of England during the year 1895. The events of Parliameutary 
Life are noted, and the principal speeches summarised. Foreign and Cvlonial 
History is deait with in pp. 222-416. In the second part a Chronological Summary 
is given of the principal events of the year, both foreign and domestic; this is 
followed by a Retrospect of Literature, Science, and Art, and an Obituary of 
Eminent Persons. A full Index is an important feature of the book, 


*,* Volumes of the AnnuAL RecisTER for the Years 1863-1894 can still be had, 
price 18s. each, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories, 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
* An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome,”’—Standard, 


* A very interesting series,””"—Times, 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speaker. 


SEELEY & C0O.’S BOOKS, 


NOW READY. 


ANIMALS AT WORK AND PLAY. Their Emoti 


and Activities. By C. J. Cornisu. LIilustrated f; 
Gambier Bolton, F.Z.S, and others, and from Drawings, Orown ors th 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THIRD EDITION, 


LIP. A THE Sp0,, With lustratons by Gente 
** Without a single dull page.”— World, 


SECOND EDITION. 
WILD ENGLAND OF TO-DAY, and the Wild Life 


in It. Illustrated with Original Drawi by Lancelos 
Photograph:. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. ed." 4 0% Speed, and from 
“A more delightful book it would be hard to find,”—National Observer, 


THE PORTFOLIO. 


NOW READY. 
SUMMER NUMBER. Price 38s. 6d. net. 
RICHMOND: its Historical and Literary Associations, 


By Dr. RB G , 0.8.,LL.D. With i : 
2 ws ‘ichlage and 9 Phkegearase ae OE Se NNO a which 
ALREADY ISSUED :— 
JANUARY NUMBER. 
THE PICTURE GALLERY OF CHARLES I. By Claude 


PHILLIPS. 
“* The most complete account ever put together.”—Times, 


APRIL NUMBER, 
JOHN LA FARGE, ARTIST AND WRITER. By Cecilia 


Waern. With 36 Illustrations. 
“Is of decided interest.”—Yorkshire Post, 





AN ESCAPE FROM THE TOWER. A Story of the 
Jacobite Risng of 1715, By Emma MarsuaLt, With Frontispiece, crown 
8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 

**A pure, fresh bit of genuine romance.”’—Clifton Chronicle, 
*‘ Cannot but please any one that reads it.””"—Scotsman, 


A SCHOLAR OF A PAST GENERATION. A Brief 
Memoir of Samuel Lee, D.D., some time Regius Professor of Hebrew at 
rig ag University. By his DavcuTer, With Ilustratious, crown 8y0, 
cloth, 4s, 6d. 

“A very remarkable man......Itis right that some such memoir should be gi 
to the public.”—Manchester Guardian, ee 


London: SEELEY & CO., Limited, Essex Street, Strand. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


ConTENTS, JUNE, Price 2s, 6d, 


EpisoDEs OF THE MONTH. 
Tue RELATIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND: GREAT Britain. By J.B, 
Moore, Professor of Political Economy at the University of Columbia, U.S, 
Justice To Eeypr. By Lord Farrer, 
ARTHUR Youne. By Leslie Stephen. 
Epitors. By a Contributor. 
Sourm Arrica. By H. 0. Arnold-Forster, M.P, 
a _ IN gg oe By on 
‘HE MoneEY OF THE Far East. on. George Peel, Secre 
Gold Standard Defence Amadaten . A ir et te 
Some GossiPING REFLECTIONS. By Frederick Greenwood. 
Union: SPIRITUAL OR ECCLESIASTICAL? By the Bishop of R‘pon, 
EMANCIPATION FROM THE JEWS. By a Quarterly Reviewer. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 


THE FORUM. 


ConTENTS. JUNE. 
Erection oF SENATORS BY PopuLaR VOTE. Jobn H. Mitchell. 
MopERN NoRWEGIAN LiTEeRaTURE.—II. Bjérnstzerne Bjérnson, 
Tue Fatiacy OF TERRITORIAL EXTENSION, W. G. Sumner, 

A Keat’s Manuscript. T. W. Higginson. 

Tue Promises OF Democracy: HavE THEY BEEN 





Eighteenpence. 


FULFILLED ? F. W. Blackmar. 
EpvucaTion OF WOMEN IN TURKEY. Mary M. Patrick. 
ARMENIA’s IMPENDING Doom: Our Doty, M. M. Mangasarian, 
THE DEMOCRATIZATION OF ENGLAND, Thomas Davidson. 
Eao, rT Rex Meus: A Stupy or Royatry. Ouida. 

Ovr Sus-ARID BELT, E. V. Smalley. 

Tue True AIM OF CHARITY ORGANISATION SOCIETIES, Josephine S. Lowell. 
Tue IsoLaTION OF Music, Waldo 8, Pratt. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24 Bedford Street, W.C. 





24 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


NOTICE.—G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS beg to 
announce that they will publish on Monday next Mrs. 
Oliphant’s JEANNE D’ARC: HER LIFE AND 
DEATH, fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 58., 
being the Seventeenth Volume in the ‘‘ Heroes of 
the Nations ” Series ; also the Cheap Edition of 
Thomas Paine’s THE AGE OF REASON, with 
an Introduction by Moneure D, Conway, large 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


NEW aes Se ae FOUNDED 
CARRISFORD 
CARRI. 7 

i TABLETS. 


ISH SOIL BY H:- 
De. P. WYNDHURST> 


By JOHN WILSON, M.A., 
Author of “ Aenigma Vitae,” &. 


ves us an interesting portion of 

— Boom the he presents in a ver, attractive 

foo and the copious notes contained in the appendix 

a information = Sv valuable in re- 
i t of the work. 

lation to the contex —Manchester Courier, 


In crown 8v0, cloth, Illustrated, price 1s. 6d. 


THE CONDITION OF 
WORKING WOMEN 
AND THE FACTORY 
ACTS. 


BOUOHERETT, HELEN BLACK- 
By — BURN, and some others, 


“An extremely informative and practical little 
book.”—Dundee Advertiser. Stele ; 

“The volume has some effective illustrations of 
working wemen in various employments, and presents 
aside of the women workers’ case which should re- 
ceive consideration.”—Presbyterian, 


In feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
ON THIS HIGH WOLD. 
BEING BRIEF 


STUDIES IN THE YEAR. 


By PERCY OROSS STANDING, 
Author of “Chateaux en Espagne,” &e, 


In fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


THE HIGHER 
TEACHING OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 


By LOUIS H. VICTORY, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 6d. 
RAYMOND’S ANGEL. 


A Story of Two Lives Laid Down. 
By BLANCHE GARVOOK. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


THE MONASTERY 
OF PETSCHENGA. 
Sketches of Russian Lapland. 
(From Historical and Legendary Sources.) 
By J. A FRIIS, Professor in the University of 
Christiania, Translated by HILL REPP, 


In foap. folio, paper cover, price 2s, 6d. 


FIRST STEPS 
IN A PEDIGREE 


AND FAMILY RECORD. 
By SPENCER A, WOOLWARD, Vicar of Totternhoe, 
Dunstable, 


In fcap. 8vo, paper cover, price 9d, 


THE COMPLETE 
GUIDE TO JERSEY. 


Its Climate and Scenery, Meteorology, Geology, 
Botany, and Zoology. Its Laws, Customs, Institu- 
tions, Cost of Living, Sports and Pastimes. Forming 
athorough vade mecum for the intending Resident 
or Tourist, 
By A JERSEYMAN. 


“Without doubt the best.”—Jersey Evening Post, 
NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 


In crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 


LAYS OF THE 
HEATHER. 


By A. 0. MACDONELL, 


“The poems are marked by every good qualit 
that can grace a writer who censlines poetry as 4 
polite accomplishment, and they will be read with 
interest by every one whose heart warms to the 

—Scoteman, 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 


Number I. ready at the Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, price 28, 6d. 


THE POLITICAL LIFE 


OF THE 


RT. HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
A HISTORY. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM “PUNCH,” 


The Illustrations to this unique record of the Political and Parliamentary 
career of the RT. HON. W. E. GLADSTONE will all be reproductions of 
Cartoons and Sketches which have appeared in the pages of Punch; and the 
historical record itself—though here and there including Punch extracts— 
will, in the main, be an entirely original compilation on the broadest lines, 
exhibiting a great Parliamentary career, a political life unexampled in history 
for extent and variety, whether as that of Statesman, Political Leader, or “ Old 
Parliamentary Hand.” 

The Work is not intended to be considered a Biographical record ; but will 
be strictly limited to that aspect of Mr. Gladstone’s career in which he has 
most impressed his contemporaries: in which his greatest triumphs have been 
achieved, his greatest defeats encountered, and by which he will be best known 
hereafter. 

The materials for such an illustrated Parliamentary record as is here indi- 
cated exist, and perhaps exist solely, in the volumes of Punch. 

The leading Artists of Humour and the Caricaturists of the Victorian age 
have, as is well known, written the History of the age week by week in Punck 
in pictures which have, amongst other things, brought the scenes and inci- 
dents and the principal actors in the swiftly moving panorama of Parlia- 
mentary life before the minds of the nation with a truthfulness universally 
recognised. From their Contributions in the past will be drawn a wealth of 
Illustration in Cartoon, Sketch, Vignette, &e. 

The Work will be completed in eighteen Monthly Parts, quarto size, and 
will be printed de luxe, the pages—printed from new-faced type on paper 
specially prepared—having wide and handsome margins. 

Each part will contain Cartoons printed on plate paper, with a profusion of 
Illustrations throughout the Text. 


BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., Limited, 8, 9, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 


The First Four Notices of “NEPHELK.” 


Spectator (May 23rd).—* This little volumeis more 
of a prose poem than of a mere tale, and yet it has 
all the interest, and much more than the vividness 
and simplicity, of an exciting tale...... Mr. Bourdillon 
2s. 6d. net. has told his story with a power that inclines one to 

bon an in its possibility.” (Extract from page 
notice. 

Athenzum (May 23rd).—‘‘ A book which will pro- 
bably appeal to a limited number of readers, but will 
affect them very strongly. The flavour of the super- 
natural, the musical mysticism, if the term may be 
allowed, the profound melancholy, which pervade it, 
have undoubtedly for some minds a fascination.” 

Scotsman (May 20th).—‘“ The tale, it will be seen, 


| 
NEPHELE. 
is one for musicians; but there is a mystic element 


THE STORY OF A SONATA FOR} init that transcends the ordinary musical sense. It 
contains pa of brilliant de:cription and 
VIOLIN AND PIANO. 








FUSE? O:] PP, 





analysis of mood and emotion; and is altogether a 
novel remarkable in its quality and execution.” 

Glasgow Herald = 19th).—* This is a very re- 
markable one of the p Bao, which Mr. Bourdillon 
BY has imagined like a poet and told like a believer...... 
His story is a beautiful prose poem, whose transcen- 
dental or allegorical meaning will come with especial 
force and charm to the skilled musician. But no 
one, whether musical or not, can read it without 
being thrilled throngh and through by its weird and 
delicate suggestions,” 


GEORGE REDWAY, Hart Street, Bloomsbury. 
OUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 8, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


P His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY, 

— {itis Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 

PresipEntT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
CuarnmMan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of bees a Dervutry-Cuairman—The Hon. EDWARD W. 


Pursicux—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A. M.D. 


F. W. BOURDILLON. 














Actuarr—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq,, F.LA. 
ECRETARY—G,. H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 


(For Qualification see Prospectus.) 


Accumulated Fund, £3,902,853. Annual Income, £395,073. 


SPECIAL FEATURES :— 

1.—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 
IMMEDIATE Bonvs, : 

2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AcEnTs being employed or Com- 
Mission paid for the intreduction of business. 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population: 

4.—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members, The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3ist, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812. 

5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION Im THE UnITED KINGDOM. 

6.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURFTY with the prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 











2 PATERNANTER ROW. 


WHOLE-LIFE anv ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES arantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 


Pserrceatiow te Penwrra, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE TALE OF BALEN. By Atczrrnon 


CuaRLes SwinsuRNE. Crown 8vo, buckraw, gilt top, 7s. 
** Full of beanty and of charm.”—Globe. 
 “* Has a fine swing in its verse, and abounds in musical cadences,”—Times, 
“A noble addition to our Arthurian literature,’’—Daily Chronicle. 


WEIR OF HERMISTON. By Roserr Louis 


STEVENSON. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 

** Great with a greatness alike of conception, of arrangement, and of languave. 
«.....A book to be remembered among the few precious books of the century.”— 
Daily Mail, 

“Unmisiakably on a higher level than anything the writer had given us 
before......His language has become a transparent medium through which the 
fates and characters of men and women, andthe romance of scenery and associa- 
tion, impress themselves on the reader with what Mr. Matthew Arnold has some- 
where called ‘the sheer, bare, penetrating power of life itself.’’”’—Standard, 

‘It is more than doubtful whether any novelist has produced a more living 
portrait of a strong and rough personality than that of Lord Hermiston, or a 
more sympathetic and truthful picture of feminine nature than is shown in the 
elder Kirstie.”—Morning Post, 


HK REV. H. R. HAWEIS’S NEW BOOK. 


TRAVEL AND TALK, 1885-93-95: My 


Hundred Thousand Miles of Travel through America, Australia, Tasmania, 
Canada, New Zealand, Ceylon, and the Paradises of the Pacific. By the Rev. 
> ot pam M.A. With Photogravure Portraits, 2 vols, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 21s. 
“Two volumes of entertaining and highly characteristic gossip......well worth 
reading.”’—Glasgow Herald, 


On June 12th, demy 8vo, cloth, decorated with Mr. Porter’s “Colours” in a 


KINGSCLERE. By Joun Porter. Edited by 


Byron WEBBER. With 19 Full-page and numerous smaller Illustrations. 














On June 11th, crown 8vo, cloth, coloured edges, 5s, 


A MANUAL OF MENDING AND RE- 


PAIRING. By Cuartes Goprrey LELAND. With Illustrations. 
JUSTIN McCARTHY’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE RIDDLE RING. By Justin McCanray, 


Author of ** Dear Lady Disdain.”” 3vols. Atevery Library. 

“ An emivently bright and readable story.’’—Glasgow Herald. 

** The story is of a thoroughly healthy and pleasant flavour; full of touches of 
gentle satire and of pictures of men, women, and places that are graceful and 
natural,”-—Scotsman, 

“ Mr. McCarthy has told his story with the facility of a practised novelist; he 
enlists the reader’s sympathy in the first chapter and holds it unto the last.”— 
Daily Chronicle. 








SIR WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN, By Sir 


Water Besant, Author of ‘* All Sorts and Ovunditions of Men.” 2 vols, 
At every Library. 
“To write a novel like ‘The Master Craftsman’ must be to enjoy oneself. It 
fairly beams on its readers.’”’—Sketch, 
“The book will be read with enjoyment and admiration by every one who 
takes it up.”’—Scotsman, 
“It is charming, it is informed with the healthiest spirit, and it is optimistic, 
chivalrous, picturesque.”—Daily News, 





NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33, 6d. 


BILLY BELLEW. By W. E. Norris, Author 


of “The Rogue.” With a Frontispiece by F, H. Townsend, 

*** Billy Bellew’ is a most admirable novel, written throughout with that 
excellent finish, careful observation, and eye for the type which are Mr. Norris’s 
special merits...... This is a book which gives real refreshment, and ho)ds the 
reader by a certain distinction of style and manner which is not common in 
anodern fiction.” — Westminster Gazette, 





MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOK.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF JOAN 


OF ARO. By the Srevurn Louis pz Conte, Edited by Marx Twain. 
With 12 I'lustrations. 

** Mark tells the wonderful tale as his countrymen at large like to have it told 
—with broad qui; s, and large eloquence, and modern democratic moralisings. 
deveel The book is honest, spirited, and stirring; and the great name of the 
author may, I hope will, make the memory of the Maid as dear to English- 
speaking people as it is to Franee.”—AnpDREW Lang, in the St. James’s Gazeite. 

** A beautiful book, and a large slice from the author’s heart has gone to its 
fashioning. What does not fail is enthusiasm, picturesque vigour, and the love 
of the beautiful and the true.—Leeds Mercury. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DOWNFALL.” 


ROME. By Emme Zou. Translated by 


Ernest A, VIZETELLY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

‘Full of wonderfully eloquent passages and vivid presentments of ecclesi- 
astical ideals and splendours. It heightens our admiration of the untiring 
genius whose cosmopolitan brain can sympathise at once with the worshippers 
of the Madonna and the followers of the Magdalene.” —Morning Leader, 

«A triumph of M. Zola’s talent.”—St, James’s Gazette. 

“It is a fine work, paralleled only by others from the same Land.”—Scotsman, 


THE SHADOW OF HILTON FERNBROOK: 


a Romance of Maoriland, By Arua WrestTBuRY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 
“4 work of much merit, both as a story and in the manner of its narration,” 
—Scotsman, 


AN EASY-GOING FELLOW. By C.J. Wir1s, 


Author of ‘‘ The Pit-Town Coronet.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 
“The dialogue is crisp and aphoristic, and the ease and buoyancy of the style 
effectually prevent the reader from any feeling of ennui.”—Glasgow Herald. 


DORIS AND I, and other Stories. By Jonn 


£TaFFORD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3a, 6d, 


TALES OF OUR COAST. By S.R. Crocxert, 


GitBertT Parker, HaROLp Freperic, W. CLark RussEvt, and Q.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


THIS STAGE OF FOOLS. By Leonarp 


Mereicr, Authcr of ‘* The Man who was Good.”? Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 




















London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W, 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW Books, 


SECOND THOUSAND. 


THE PAGET PAPERS. 


DIPLOMATIC AND OTHER CORRESPONDENCE OF 


The Right Hon. SIR ARTHUR PAGET, G.C.B 
1794-1807. With Two Appendices, 1808 and 1828-1829, 


Arranged and Edited by his Son, 


The Right Hon. SIR AUGUSTUS PAGET, G.c.B 
(late H.M. Ambassador at Vienna). 2 


With Notes by Mrs. J. R. GREEN. 
In 2 vols, demy 8vo, with numerous Portraits, 32s, net, 


Tue SpecTaTor.—* Will be regarded by historians as q mine of 
valuable material, and will also afford entertainment to the general 
reader.” 


MEMOIR AND LETTERS of 
ERNEST AND HENRIETTE RENAN (Brother and Sister) 
Translated by Lady Mary Lorp, With 2 Pcrtraits, demy 8vo0, 14s, . 


Tue Wor.up.— The correspondence is noticeable no less for the 
depth of affection than for the intellectual sympathy and communit 
of thought which it reveals. The memoir is, in its simple and patheti 
eloquence, a literary masterpiece.” 


CHARLES GOUNOD. Autobiographical 


Reminiscences, with Family Letters and Notes on Music. Translat 
Hon, W. Haty-Hurcuinson. 8vo, with Portrait, 10s. 6d, ii 
Toe Dary News.— Will be read with deep interest by all 
admirers of the great composer.” 


PARADOXES. By Max Norpat, Author 


of *‘ Degeneration,” &c. Translated by J. R. Mc{LRarirH. With a new Preface 
by the Author for this Edit’on, One vel. demy 8vo, 17s, net, 
Tue Scorsman.— All the brilliancy that belongs to his other 
books......The same bold and unsparing analysis, the same trenchant 
vigour, lucidity, and humour.” 





SIX NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
FOURTH EDITION OF HAROLD FREDERIO’S NEW NOVEL. 


ILLUMINATION. By Harotp Frepznic, 
Author of “In the Valley,” & Fourth kdition. 


Tae Review or Reviews.— The cleverest and most impressivé 
work of fiction that the year has produced.” 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


WITHOUT SIN. By Mart J. Pnrir- 


CHARD. 
A NEW NOVEL BY Z. Z, 


THE WORLD AND A MAN. By 
Z. Z., Author of *‘ A Drama in Dutch.”’ 


Tue Datty CuronicLE.—* An extremely clever novel. In all 
modern fiction there is no character more thoroughly realised than the 
Man with whom the World dealt so disastrously. The story fascinates 
from the sheer power of its telling.” 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


THE ELEVENTH COMMAND. 


MENT. By HALuiweEt. Sutc.irre. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TIME MACHINE.” 
THE | ISLAND OF DR. MOREAU. 


Tus St. James’s Gazerre.— There can be no question that Mr. 
Wells has written a singularly vivid and fascinating story. The idea 
is original and boldly fantastic.” 


CHEAP EDITION OF W. E. NORRIS’S LAST NOVEL. 
THE DANCER IN YELLOW. By 
W. E. Norris, Author of “ The Countess Radna,” &. 
Tue ATHENZUM.—“ A most agreeable specimen of Mr. Norris's 
art,”’ 





A NEW VOLUME IN “THE PIONEER SERIES." 
ACROSS AN ULSTER BOG. By ™. 


Hamriron, Author of “A Self-Denying Ordinance.” Cloth, 3s, net; Papers 
23, 6d, net. 
Tur Scorsman.—“.A very powerful, pathetic, realistic Trish -_ 
The scenes and characters of Irish peasant life are presented wi 
singular clearness.” 





London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, Ww.o. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS, 


LIFE AND LETTERS 
FENTON JOHN pANTHONY HORT, D.D., 


By his Son, ARTHUR FENTON HORT, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Extra Crown 870. 


FOUR NEW NOVELS. 
DENIS. 


A Study in Black and White, 
By Mrs. FE. M. FIELD. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


TOM GROGAN. 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 
With Illustrations by Charles S, Reinhart. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ADAM JOHNSTONE'S SON. 


SPEAKER.—" A book to be enj oyed by everybody.” 


HIS HONOR AND A LADY. 


By SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 
Illustrated by A. D. M‘Cormick. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SPECTATOR.—" An exceptionally clever realistic novel......Admirably told in 
an excellent style.” 


FOREIGN STATESMAN SERIES.—New Volume. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


PHILIP AUGUSTUS. 


By Rev. W. H. HUTION, M.A. 
Fellow of St. John’s Qollege, Oxford. 
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